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To Correspondents, 


Dentxe the past month communications have been re- 
eived from C. N. Bement, D. A. Ogden, W. D. Dickinson, 
B. Densmore, H., *, C. L. Buswell, A Lockite, J. W. Fal- 

, 8. W., 8. Davison, C. Robinson, Wm. Jennison, T. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE N. Y. STATE AGRICUL- 

TURAL SOCIETY, for 1846. 

We had designed to give an extended notice of this vol- 
ume in the August number of the Farmer ; but the claims 
of our numerous and valuable correspondents upon our col- 
umns prevent. 

‘There is much in the Transactions that deserves commen- 
dation, and several errors of fact, and blunders in proof 
reading, which ought to be inted out, that the like may 
be avoided in succeeding velumes. 

The sentiments advanced by the late President of the Se- 
ciety, in the annual address expected from that officer, in 
favor of educating farmers in the most thorough manner, 
meet our hearty concurrence. The Report of the commitee 
on Agriculture in the House is open to just criticism. Had 


R. Steckhouse, R. B. Warren, and A. Willson. | the author taken the trouble to examine the Comptroller's 


Notices of Agricultural Books, &e. 

{ DICTIONARY OF MODERN GARDENING, by Gro. | 
Wittiam Jonnsos, Esq., &c., &c., with 180 wood cuts. | 
Edited by D. Lanpreru, of Philadelphia. Lea and| 
Blanchard. 

The above is the title of a hanisome volume of 635 pages | 
on Gardening, giving all recent improvements in this most! 
useful and delightful art, as now practiced in the vicinity | 
f London and Philadelphia, with such additional informa- | 
‘uon as may be obtained from books on the subject. It great- 
y facilitates reference to any peculiar plant, or other matter | 
diseussed in the book, to have all its contents arranged in 
the alphabetical order of « dictionary. ; 

Mr. Jounson, of London, has enjoyed the best opportani- | 
ves to be well informed on horticuliural subjects, and has | 
evidently brought to his task a large fund of practical knowl- 
edge. The directions which he gives for destroying insects 
injurious to vegetables and fruits are worth more than the 
price of a copy of the work. It should be in the hands of 
every one that has a garden, or land on which to make one. 


THE PIG: A Treatise on the Breeds, Management, Feed- 
ing. and Medical treatment of swine, with directions for 
salting Pork, and — Bacon and Hams, by Wiit1aMm 
Yooarr, V. T., &c., &c., illustrated with engravings 
drawn from life, by Wittiam Hanvey, Esq. Lea and 

Blanchard. 

Amonc all breeders of domestic animals, the reputation 
ot Youarr is sufticient commendation for any work from 
his pen, relating to this department of rural affairs, The 
rearing of swine and the making of pork are very important 
branches of American husbandry. dion Lea and Blanch- 
ard have done the farming community an essential service 
in republishing this standard English work. 

Both of the above works can be had at S. HamtLton’s 
Bookstore, State street, Rochester. 


FARMER'S LIBRARY.—The July number of this 
monthly, edited by the veteran agricultural writer, Joun B. 
SKINNER, commences the third year of its existence. It is 
profusely illustrated, abounds in useful matter, and deserves 
8 place in any farmer's library—giving two volumes of 600 


reports each year since 1841, he would have found that in- 
stead of the State annually giving $8,000 for the benefit of 
Agriculture, as he informs the public, the sum will average 
only a little over two-thirds that amount since the passage 
of the law. We tried two or three winters to induce the 
Legislature to bestow the balance in the Treasury that 
rightfully belongs to the farming interest in some way that 
would promote the objects of the law—but in vain. 

On page 303 Mr. R. L. Pex is made to say: ‘* By anal- 
ysis it is found, if a horse be fed on 1000 parts of the com- 
mon bean, he obtains from it 570 parts of solable nutritive 
matter, 426 parts mucilage or starch, and 103 parts of glu- 
ten.” That is, he gets |099 parts from 1000, ‘' From 1000 
parts of oats he obtains 743 parts of soluble nutritive matter, 
641 of starch or mucilage, 15 of saccharine matter or sugar, 
and 87 parts of gluten or albumen,” &c. Here 1000 Ibs. of 
oats give 1486 ‘be. of matter, making of course 486 out of 
nothing! No one can make the necessary corrections to 
these, and a host of similar blunders, without the copy. 

The Legislature pays almost as much for printing this an- 
nual volume as all the agricultural societies, including the 
$700 given to the State Society besides, receive from the 
public treasury. The State bas paid forthe binding as well 
as printing of the present volume of 716 pages, which, re 
ing from past bills of this character, has cost some $6,000. 
Of vente we do not object to the appropriation; but we sub- 
mit that, more attention and time should be devoted in ma- 
king the volume free from glaring defects. While the Leg- 
islature generously foots the printer's and binder's bills, and 
the Society is investing its thousands in stocks, its annual 
volume of Transactions should not be what it is. 


FARMERS' SOUVENIR.—This is the appropriate title 
given by Mr. Franxuin KnionT toa beautiful quarto edition 
of the Agricultural Correspondence of the illustrious Far- 
mer of Mount Vernon. The volume contains 200 pages, 
printed and bound in a style worthy of its great subject— 
Agriculture—and of the immortal name—WasuinoTon. 

As an illustration of the accurate manner in which the 
‘“ather of his Country” kept his farm accounts, independ- 
ently of the system and wisdom displayed in his writings, 
the book deserves to be in the hands of every agriculturist 
in the Union. It is admirably adapted to be offered as pre- 
miums in lieu of money by all agricultural societies, for 





pages eich per annum, for five dollars. 


| which purpose we recommend it. 
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Chee alte, 


Tue best paper in the volume of Transactions 
of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society for 1846, 
(lately published,) is one from the pen of B. P. 
Jounson, Esq., on **Cheese Dairies,” together 
with the answers called forth by the dairymen 
and women who took the liberal premiums of 
$50 and $30 offered by the Society. 

Had we room, we should gladly copy these 
communications entire ; as it is, we shall attempt 
a faithful summary, and give the statement of 
M:. Bronson of Wyoming, who took the first 


premium. 

The whole number of cows in the State in 
1845 was 999,400 which were milked. Of these 
Mr. J. estimates that one-third are employed in 
making cheese, or 383,163; producing about 
110 Ibs. each or an aggregate of 36,744,956 Ibs. 
_ He says : 

In the county of Herkimer, where cheese is more exten- 
sively manufactured than in any other in the State, and 
where the cheese is of superior excellence, much of it com- 
manding in the English market as high prices as the best 
Cheshire cheese, the amount per cow is 226 Ibs. In the 
town of Fairfield, in that county, 350 lbs. per cow ; and in 
some dairies in that county, as high as 680lbs. Theannual 
average in one dairy, Mr. Alonzo L. Fish’s, for three suc- 
cessive years, was 630 lbs. per cow, and in one of these 
years 714 lbs, was obtained. (Vide Trans. N. Y. 8S. Ag. 
Soe., 1844, pp. 227-—8, 9.) 

The Cheshire dairies in England average 336 lbs. per 
cow, and from selected cows 360 pounds. 

Did we not know Mr. Fisu and have reason 
to credit what he says, we should doubt whether 
a cow ever made 714 lbs. of cheese in one year ; 
or that a large dairy averaged 680 Ibs. to each 
cow. We think that the Secretary of the State 
Society does not exceed the bounds of reason 
when he says that, all the cows in the State kept 
for making cheese can easily be brought up to an 
average of 400 lbs. each per annum. 
dtigment the product of cheese in New York 
from 36,744,956 lbs. to 133,265,200 lbs. from 
the same number of cows. 
wold be equal to five millions of dollars. From 
Mr. and Mrs. Orrcey’s statement it appears: 

That they manufactured from the milk of eight cows, in 
the months of June and July, 1248 lbs. of cheese from 10,- 
400 Ibs. of milk ; 100 Ibs, of milk averaging 9 Ibs. of cheese. 
The average pounds of milk from each cow daily, is a little 
over 21 Ibs. The highest yield being 23 lbs., and the low- 
eat 15. 

The cows are fed hay and grass only, and the calves are 
reared and swine are kept from the dairy. His farm lies in 
the town of Phelps, Ontario county; elevation above tide 
water estimated 450 feet. It is ge y level, with some 
small ridges. He has two hundred acres under cultivation, 
Fifty acres in pasture and fifty in meadow, the residue un- 
der the plow. : ; 

The soil is mostly gravel ; one-third sandy loam, subsoil 
gravel, and a small part clay. : 

The meadows are timothy and clover. The fet land in 
nieddow is red top, which Mr. Ottley atates produces the 
best hay for cows. He plows up his meadows every third 
year. pasture land is mostly clover, which is plowed 
ence in two years, if the yield is not equal to two tons per 


“To the following remarks of Mr. Bronson we 
ask particular attention. It is a cfirious and in- 
teresting fact, that 1001bs. of milk in June, when 





grass contains comparatively little nitrogenous, 
or cheese-forming elements, gave only e Ibs. 4 
1 of green ——- ; whilst in September, when 
er is rich in nitrogen, an weight of 
milk gave 12 lbs. 7 oz. of phd. 2% eh 

Without any knowledge of what Mr. Bronson 
would say or do, Mr. and Mrs. Orriey remark, 
“That when the cows were in clover pasture, 
then the cheese was /argerand richer than when 
in other pastures.” 

When every branch of rural industry shall be 
studied ‘as a science, keeping steadily in view 
the fact that it always takes something to make 
each product of the farm, whether vegetable or 
animal, and that that something admits of no sub- 
stitute, but must be the precise thing which God 
has appointed in the certainty of His unerring 
laws, then agricultural labor will be most boun- 
tifully rewarded. The transformation of culti- 
vated plants into beef, pork, mutton, wool, but- 
ter, and cheese ; and the cheap production of the 
crops best adapted to these several objects should 
command more of the attention of our County 
and State Agricultural Societies than they have 
hitherto received. 

STATEMENT OF MR. BRONSON, 
To the Comunittee of the New York State Agricultural Soct- 


ety, on Cheese and Dairies. 

Gents :—In answer to the several questions submitted in 
your printed circular, dated Feb. 14, 1346, relating to Cheese 
dairies, I, Newbury Bronson, of Warsaw, in the county oi 
Wyoming, and State of New York, do state as follows 

Question 1. What is the leality of your farm, its eleva- 
tion and latitude ? 

Answer. My farm is located in the town of Warsaw, about 
13 miles south west from the vil'ege of Warsaw, on the hil! 
west of the valley of Allen's creek, from 300 to 400 feet 
above the creek; gradually descends towards the east.— 
The hill rises west of my farm, in about four miles, some 
560 to 600 feet above the elevation of my farm. 





| 
| 


; 


The annual gain {rm 


My farm is about 30 minutes (ofa degree) south of Roches- 


This would |e? #24 about 15 minutes west of that place. 


Ques. 2. How much land under eultivation ; how much 
in pasture and in meadow ! 

Ans, About 20 acres under cultivation ; 110 acres in pas- 
re, and 50 acres in meadow. 

Ques. 3. What is the nature of your soil and subsoil ? 
Ans. The soi! of my present meadows is a deep black 
muck, with a elay hard pan subsoil. The soil of my pres- 
ent pastures is rege fo coarse gravel, with a sandy loam. 
Subsoil the same. e underlaying rock is Shale. 

Ques. 4. What plants or grasses do you use for pastures 
what for hay. How are yeur meadows treated ; how much 
hay do they yield per acre! 

Ans, White clover and timothy, with a mixture of red 
top, hut the clover predominating for pasture. My mead- 
oWs are timothy and red clover, with a small mixture of red 
top, and are highly manured from the barn, and no other 
dressing used. They yield 1} tons per acre. 

Ques. 5. How many pounds of milk from each cow 1— 
How many from the whole herd ? 

Ans. Thave taken some pains, since receiving your cir- 
cular, in April last, to ascertain, and think the following 


My cows in June last, consisting of 44 in number, gave, 
on an average, in that month, each, 16 quarts . 
which weighed $ Ibs. 6 oz, eg tasking the ily 





yield of each cow in June 33 oz. The whole herd ot 
course gave 176 gallons each day, weighing 1474 Ibs. 

During the latter part of the season I had only 37 cows. 

yes. 6. How many pounds of cheese to 100 lbs. of milk’ 

The quantity of milk during the season? The ity of 





{cheese during the season; the quantity of cheese to each 
cow! 
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~ Ammonia. 


| ‘‘ Ammonia, Liebig maintains, is a body not indebted to 


Again, there i i a of the milk, 
which will greatly effect the amount of cheese obtained from 
100 Ibe. of milk. 

I have selected my best milk and made curd from it seps- 

. [have done the same with my poorest milk, taking 
an equal quantity ofeach, The t milk yields 17 per 
cent. less curd than the best, as [ get it from my cows. — 
have heretofore had doubt on this subject, but my experi- 
ments have removed that doubt entirely. 

The average number of cows kept throngh the season is 
#0. The whole — of — —— during the ——- 
season, compuling that poruien season now unexpired, 
as an ordinary season, is 170,666 pounds of milk, from which 
is produced eight tons of cheese including the butter, that is, 
I have made pounds of butter, and that, according to 
custom, which I think correct, I call equal to half a ton of 
cheese. 

The average quantity of cheese to each cow, including 
the butter, is 400 lbs. 

Remark. The extreme drouth for eix weeks this season, 
cut off the quantity of cheese I have made this year, at 
jeast one ton. 

Ques. 7. At what time do you commence making cheese? 

Ans. | usually begin the 15th of April, and end the Ist of 
December. 

Ques. 8. Do you rear calves’? Do you keep swine ? 

Ans. I do not rear calves. I keep swine. is year kept 
twenty-five. 

Ques. 9. What feed is used besides grass and hay ” 

Ans. None. 

Ques. 10. A particular account of the method of making 
cheese ; the quantity of cheese, and its price in the market, 
amd place where sold ? 

Ans. For a particular account of my method of making 
eheese, see a hereto annexed, on that subject. 

or the quantity made see a part of my answer to the 6th 
uestion. 


sold my cheese at my dairy this year, to H. Burrell & 
of Herkimer county, on the 18th August, at 5j cents 
furnishing boxes, and taking, 
on (on Ist Nov.) 
daye cld—I delivering it at Cuyler, 15 miles distant—and 
no allowance made for its greenness ; delivering five tons 
let Oct. and the balance 1st Nov. 
7 ie 
ter 


q 


F 
I 
be ae The purchaser 
on the lst November all the cheese 


M t year's dairy I sold in Rechester, in May last, af- 

et had sensibly declined, at 8 cents per pound. 
Ques. 11. The a. of cows milked ; the breed of the 
Ans. 


1 
cows and their ages 

. The av number of cows milked this season is 
40. Nearly all of the native breed. Their ages are nearly 
all between 5 and 10 years—a few older, and one or two 


younger. 

Ques. 12. What difference, if any has been observed, ia 
the quantity of cheese yielded from the same quantity of 
milk given by different cows ? 

Ans. My answer to this question appears in my answer 
given to the 6th question, to which I beg leave to refer the 
committee. 

Ques. 13. Has any particular kind of herbage been no- 
ticed to have an influence in increasing the proportion of 
cheesey matter in a given quantity of milk ? 

Ans. I have made no ise experiments on which I 
would rely in answering this question, but my observation 
for years led me to give a decided preference to white 
clover for a pasture. 

My answer to question 14 will be found interspersed in 
some of my previous answers, and in the annexed paper on 
my method of cheese making. 

Respectfally submitted. 

Warsaw, Nov. 11, 1846. 


New Bur? Bronson. 


Tue Wheat Crop of Ohio, Michigan, “c., 
(according to statements in letters and papers 
recently received, ) proves much better than was 
anticipated a few weeks We have similar 
information from other sections of the country. 


organism for its being ; that it is to be classed with iron 


|and potash, soda and oxygen, whose quantity within the 


 organiom of plants and animals, and witout, is, in general 
terms, constant. He holds that when the required physical 
| properties have been given to a soil, and the necessary in- 
organic ingredients, in suitable solubility, the ammonia and 
carbonic acid, with healthful falls of rain, will provide them- 
| selves.” —Prof. Horsford. 


Tue plain English of the above theory is, that 
the organized carbon and nitrogen in manuresof 
‘a vegetable and animal origin, are of little or Ro 
laccount in the growth of good crops of grain, 
‘grass, and roots. Rains and dews will yield to 
|cultivated plants all the ammonia and carbonic 
acid that they need ; leaving the farmer no great- 
er task than to pulverize his soil, and give it 
dy the required physical properties, and necessa- 
ry inorganic ingredients.” We are not pre- 
‘pared to assert that this view of the growth and 
nourishment of vegetables is not true ; but we 
can say that its soundness lacks evidence to an 
extent which should make one hesitate before 
he adopts the theory for the purpose of making 
lit the basis of a system of practical agriculture. 
| Dees Prof. Horsrorp find abundant evidence 
that Ammonia exists in the atmosphere independ- 
ent of the quantity given it by decaying organ- 
ized bodies, which ammonia falls in rain, snow, 
and dew to the earth in Jarger quantity than 
plants and animals furnish tothe air? Is this 
excess of available azote (nitrogen) adequate, 
not merely to feed all vegetables growing spon- 
taneously on the earth, but to supply the much 
larger demands of a wheat crop equal to 60 bush- 
els per acre ! Unless every acre on a whole 
continent possesses this excess of ammonia, equal 
to twice or three times the quantity furnished by 
forests and natural meadows, and required by 
them in their organization, how can one acre 
receive & larger supply, except by human agency? 

It is much to be regretted that our State Agri- 
cultural Society does not use a small portion of 
| the thousands of dollars which it annually receives 
from the public, to determine the practical value 
of Ammonia, both with and without the addition 
of the phosphates, sulphates, and chlorides found 
in the ashes of wheat and other crops. . For the 
last thousand dollars paid in premiums for corn 
crops, in this State, by its several Agricultural 
Societies, we can not see wherein one new fact 
of the least value has been brought to light.— 
Such would not be the case if premiums were 
offered to gain information in the little explored 
fields of the organism of cultivated plants and 
domestic animals. Not a single dollar has ever 
been given to encourage a in vege- 
table and anima! physiology. en that devote 
their money to the importation of expensive ap- 
paratus, and their time to making researches into 
these subjects, must work for nothing and find 
themselves, if they live in the State of New 
York, Isthiswise? Is it just? Pure science, 











180 
unmingled with private speculation—science that 
looks only to the public good—can find neither 
land nor buildings in the Empire State which it 
can occupy without paying a ruinous rent. 
One word more on the subject of Ammonia. 
Before Mr. Horsrorp went to Europe, if we 
mistake not, he was present at an Agricultural 
Meeting in the Geological Rooms of the old 
State Hall, Albany, at which Mr. Humpnrey, 
then Mayor of the city, stated that, on two acres 
of the naturally sterile sand plains near that city 
he had raised 120 bushels of shelled corn, sim- 
ply by putting a handful of the scrapings of horns 
obtained at a comb factory, in each hill at plant- 
ing. On another acre hard by, of equal quality, 
on which no horn shavings were applied, the 
yield was less than 15 bushels. Did the large 
amount of ammonia, furnished on the decay of 
this highly nitrogenous substance, do no in 
the way of may ab the crop four fold? We 
should like to hear something farther on this im- 





portant subject, from our friend Prof. H. 


Action of Lime on Soils, 


Ir would be amusing to publish, in one volume, all the 
reasons that have been given why lime is so beneficial in 
sonoma) were it not for the recollection of the mischief 

the writers have done in leading farmers astray, and 
causing them tw throw away their money. 

All may remember the various reasons that philosophers 

to show why a pail of water would not weigh more 
with a fish in it than without the fish. At length one of 
them suggested a doubt as to the fact! This led them to 
weighing, and weighing to laughing at each other. 

If this question could be settled at once by the steelyard, 
some would laugh, but more would have reason to cry.— 
Our New England and our New York papers have had less 
and less to say in favor of the action of lime on soils in gen- 
eral, for a number of years past. But occasionally an anon- 
ymous writer puts forth the old pufis in favor of lime, assu- 
ming the position that it is beneficial on all kinds of land. 

A writer in the Maine Farmer, under the signature W.. 
came out last week with the following explication in the 
name of Von Thaer :— 

“‘ Action oF Limz.—‘ Both the chemical action of lime, 
and the effect which it uces as a manure,’ says Von 
Thaer, ‘appear to be of two kinds. On one hand, it acts 


on the humus by accelerating its decomposition, and render- | 


ing it soluble. and thus fit to enter the minuter fibres of the 
roots of plants. This is the reason that an amelioration, 
composed of lime, is the more efficacious the richer the soil 
is in hurnus, and that its action is the more sensible the 
more this humus is of an insoluble nature. Lime deprives 
your humus of its acidity, and renders it fertilizing. But, on 
the other hand, there is every probability that by means of 
its carbonic acid, lime also produces some other effect, and 
farnishes the plant with some nutritive matter. The roots 
of some vegetables, in a particular manner, appear to have 
the faculty of depriving lime of its carbonic acid, which it 
immediately re-absorbs in equal proportion from the atmos- 
phere, with which it comes in contact,’ These hints are 
important, in 

{> It will be recollected by many of our readers that 
more than one correspondent of the Ploughman after trying 
the experinent, denies the fact that lime is useful on sorrelly 
soils—one of them says it rather promoted the growth of 
sorrel, than otherwise. 

In regard to another operation of lime, in the article now 
quoted, we undertake to dispute the fact stated. We say 
lime does not accelerate the decomposition of humus, or of any 
vegetable matter. And any one may satisfy himself of this 
by trial. 

We have long suspected, as our readers know, that lime 
is of no service unless it be to correct the acid occasioned 
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| utmost demand of wheat and all other crops * 


Avg. 


by the prevalence of iron ore in the soil. ‘This ore gives it 
a red color ; it is often per perp pl em but not in what 
we call sandy, the prevalent soil of Massachusetts. When 
this is generally known, the papers will have it. Till then 
the old saw will go the rounds ; and lime will be numbered 
by copyists among the excellent things to be applied to al! 
kinds of soil.— Massachusetts Ploughman. 

Wrrnovt endorsing what is said by the writer 
in the Maine Farmer, we must express our sur- 
prise that the action of lime is a matter of so 
much dispute in New England ; and to hear the 
‘editor of an agricultural journal question its val- 
jue “unless it be to correct the acid occasioned 
iby the prevalence of iron ore in the soil.” 


| At the risk of being placed among the “copy- 
‘ists” and dealers in “ old saws,” on the books ef 
|the Ploughman, we must call attention to the fact 
that, no other single element found in all culti- 
vated plants, has been so generally, and se suc- 
icessfully used as a fertilizer both in Europe and 
‘in this country, as this saine mineral called lime. 
As Caces Cusnine would say, this is “a fixed 
fact.” 

It would be no easy task to make a sound 
healthy bone in the body of any animal, unless 
there was a little lime in the food on which such 
animal subsisted. And if the soil was quite de- 
void of this mineral, how could the plants raised 
upon it, to feed man and his domestic animals, 
extract lime therefrom * 


Will the Ploughman assert that al] soils con- 
tain a supply of available lime, fully equal to the 
if 
so, how does it happen that the limestone lands 
of Western New York have yielded for the last 
30 years so fine crops of this bread-bearing plant, 
while all the counties in this State and New Eng- 
land, where lime exists in its minimum quantity, 
wheat culture is almost unknown? Facts like 
these can hardly be put down by a sneer at ‘‘ cop- 
yists and old saws.” It is confessedly by the use 
of lime mainly, that hundreds of farmers in Ma- 
ryland are renovating their worn out fields, and 
harvesting good crops of wheat and grass. The 
same is true in Virginia and portions of Pennsy)- 
vania. But it is no less true that, lime alone 
will not suffice on the granite soils of New Eng- 
| land, nor elsewhere to bring forth abundant crops. 
| No one mineral can perform the office in the 
vegetable economy which God has assigned to 
the joint orig of some eight or ten earthy sub- 
stances. You might as well expect to increase 
the human race on a remote island in the Pacific, 
whose every inhabitant is an old bachelor. No 
| such caustic single blessedness as lime alone, by 
| neutralizing acid, will impart fertility to the earth. 

If the Massachusetts farmers wil] mix with their 
lime all the other ingredients that nature uses in 
organizing the crop cultivated, we venture to as- 
sert that lime will do its share in giving fecundi- 
ty to the soi]. Don’t say that both blades of a 
pair of shears are worthless, because neither half 
can cut alone. 
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Plant More Trees! 


Unper the above head the Farmer’s Monthly 
Visitor has a capital article, from which we learn 
several interesting facts. Gov. Hut, the editor, 
says that ‘‘ Valuable pine timber lots are now 
grown, whose origin was in the seed less than 
fifty years ago.”” The opinion has pretty gen- 
erally prevailed that pines grown by artificial 
culture are nearly worthless for timber. We see 
no reason why this should be so, any more than 
oak, chestnut, or ash. Mr. H. rermarks that 
‘‘ Nature does every thing to make up for man’s 
neglect in the planting and growth of trees; nor 
is she slow in her operations. She has made 
every acre of waste land in New Hampshire val- 
uable. The beautiful chestnut timber so much 
used in the New England railroads grows spon- 
taneously in all our poorest rocky lands which 
have been considered too hard for cultivation : 
the railway chestnut cross timbers are worth, 
standing, on the average, sixteen cents apiece ; 
trees of the suitable size making sometimes three 
and four cuttings. It is said these chestnut trees 
will grow to the suitable size of posts in the years 
that these posts rot in the ground. A remarka- 
able feature in the chestnut is, that where a main 
tree is cut, sprouts the same year shoot forth from 
the roots growing up a clump of trees, some three 
to six of which soon grow into sizes to be used 
for timber.”’ 

We have had some little experience in at- 
tempting to raise a small forest of chestnut tim- 
ber from the seed, but with poor success. We 
have been told that the seeds should never get 
dry after they ripen in the fall, before they are 
planted, either in pots or a nursery. Such is 
the demand for fence posts and railroad ties, that 
the culture of chestnut timber, we are confident, 
can be made profitable. Every farmer has a 
wood lot, and as he thins it out, or cuts it off, he 
should set the ground full of small chestnuts.— 
Under favorable circumstances they grow rapidly. 


It is safe to calculate on the growth of a cord 
of wood on an acre per annum in Western New 
York. This, at $2, is much better than no in- 
come—while the annual burden of leaves that 
fall to the earth enrich the land. 


Shade trees are equally an ornament and lux- 
ury during the intense heat of our summer 
months. Speaking of these the Visitor says :— 
‘‘ We boast in the southerly part of the Concord 
Main street as beautiful elms as can be shown in 
any part of the world. There are many charm- 
ing villas in the country range about Boston ; 
but we must say of these that their cleaned path 
avenues shaded and covered over by trees high 
before reaching the limb, or surrounded by the 
shr ubbery which entirely shuts out access of foot 
or of eye, do not compare with the unadorned 
beauty of the row of elms opposite on the street 
to the place of our writing. There is a remark- 
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able similarity in the spread of the isolated elm, 
which is a native of our intervale and stands ei- 
| ther on that or the first upland of the river bank. 
|The men who sat out our stately elms seventy- 
five and a hundred years ago, Hall, Shute, and 
others, have passed away: at this season, when 
hundreds of birds come there and build their 
nests, the elegant gold-robin, the gay blue-bird, 
the chattering wren, and even the shy crow, 
black-bird, the snarling cat and scolding thrush 
both sing so beautifully and so alike when undis- 
turbed as to be mistaken each for the other— 
there is a charm in these venerable trees which 
bids us remember those who planted them there, 
and to present them as proof that planting trees 
is one of those “good deeds” of men which live 
after them.” 


Deep and ‘Thorough Tillage. 


We have noticed with pleasure that most farm- 
ers in this section have become converts to the 
system of deep plowing and fine tilth. Instead 
of making their soil mellow only four or five 
inches deep, as is stil] practiced by a few, the 
general custom is to plow from seven to ten inch- 
es, and thoroughly pulverize the earth to an equal 
depth with the harrow and cultivator. Experi- 
ence has taught them that a deep mellow soil is 
vastly more productive, other things being equal, 
than a hard shallow one. We expect soon to 





see a few enterprising men driving a second 


plow in the furrow of the one that breaks the 
surface, and thus secure to their crops a double 
amount of pervious soil, in which a double quan- 
tity of soluble mineral elements may feed and 
bring to maturity a double harvest. Very few 
fields in Western New York lack vegetable mold. 
So far as the atmosphere supplies nutritive ele- 
ments, these are mainly dependent on the large 
develope of roots. A root of corn or other plant 
which is one-fourth of an inch in circumference 
and five inches long presents to the soil, the 
rains, dews, and air of heaven, only one-third the 
surface for imbibing nutrition that it would if ten 
inches long and three-eights of an inch in cir- 
cumference. In a deep mellow soil and a large 
growth of roots, the husbandman is sure to have 
acorresponding growth of green stems and leaves 
above ground, to imbibe gaseous food from every 
passing breeze. The atmosphere can only ful- 
fil its whole great office in support of vegetation 
on deep pervious soils like river bottoms. 

If the earth lacks any essential ingredient used 
by nature in the organization of the cultivated 
plant, no amount of tillage can create the absent 
element out of nothing. This fact should never 
be lost sight of. 

We have a parsnip in our office 33 feet long; 
and have pulled beans in a field, whose roots ran 
30 inches into the ground. To give plants a fair 
chance in a poor soil, it should be very deep that 
roots may travel a good way to get their aliment. 
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Hydraulics for Farmers. 


BY C. N. BEMENT. 


Norainc adds more to the comfort of a farm} 


house, or to the cleanliness of its inmates, than 
the luxurious flowing of a pure stream of water 
at the door. 

Few persons are aware of the great importance 
of a supply of running water, at the dwellings 
and stock yards, where cattle and other stock are 
confined in winter, unless they have enjoyed that 
privilege and afterwards been deprived of it. 

I have often observed the want of this neces- 
sary element around the houses and yards of our 
farmers, while a stream was flowing, in the rich- 
est profusion, within a short distance, but unfor- 
tunately on a lower level; and as often have I 
wished to see some cheap and effective engine at 
work, making the babbling idle brook work to 
some good account, and pour the necessary share 
at the door—a libation to neatness and economy. | 
Numberless instances, where incalculable incon- | 
venience and privation have been endured, and’ 
the most prodigal waste of labor committed from | 
generation to generation, from that physical and 
morablathargy of character which too often leads 
us to. drag on through life, neglecting expedients 
that the least thought would suggest, and the 
slightest exertion bring to our relief. 

or years and years have we known large 


families to be supplied with all the water used, 
but not a hundredth part of what was actually 
needed, by keeping a person continually on the 
trot to a distant, and perhaps an unclean spring, 


anes pails full at atime, when a constant 


supply of water from streams of the smallest vol- 
ume, might with a very simple hydraulic contri- 
vance be made to afford a constant flow at the’ 
door of the kitchen. the dairy and stock-yard.—| 
For this purpose, the Hydraulic Ram, appears) 
the most simple and economical contrivance yet 
discovered. A simple calculation of the remu- 
neration to be derived from the saving of labor, 
and the money value, to say nothing of the lux-! 
ury ofa full supply of water, would convince} 
them that a single year, some even less, would 
reimburse them. Then again it is to be con- 
sidered, for example, as to the use of it for do- 
mestic animals, not only the time that is saved 
through the whole winter, especially in sending | 
them to a distance to drink, but that they often! 
suffer from not having a supply when nature! 
demands. The saving of manure, too, is not to! 
be overlooked. 

Among all the devices or contrivances for con- | 
veying water from a lower to an upper level, | 
nothing as yet has been discovered equal to the| 
Hydraulic Ram. It is avery ingenious and ef. | 
fective machine for raising water by its own im-| 
pulse, and comes nearer to a perpetual motion| 
thas any other machine that has ever fallen under 
my notice. 








If a column or body of water, moving rapidly 
under a head, through a pipe, is suddenly check- 
ed, its tendency is to burst the pipe. 

This is well known in all places where there 
are water works, from the bursting of the leaden 
supply pipes where these are not strong enough, 
on the sudden shutting off the hydrant cocks.— 
If a small hole is made in the pipe, just above the 
\eock, the water will escape from it in a very 
|high jet, much higher than the head, whenever 
\the cock is shut. It is this principle which is 
| brought into action in the Hydraulic Ram. If 
‘a small straight upwright pipe is attached to the 
|hole, just mentioned, in the main pipe, having a 

valve shutting downwards, which will permit the 
lagen to pass upwards, but not to return, each 
| opening and shutting of the cock will force up 
into the smaller pipe a quantity of water in pro- 
| portion to the head upon the main pipe until the 
| weight of the water in the smaller pipe is greater 
than can be moved by the momentum of the water 
in the main pipe, when the latter is suddenly closed. 

Every person accustomed to draw water from 
pipesthat are supplied from very elevated sources 
must have observed, when suddenly closed, a jar 
or tremor communicated to the pipes, and a snap- 
ping sound, like that from small blows of a ham- 
mer. These effects are produced by blows which 
the ends of the pipes receive from the water— 
the liquid particles in contact with the plug of a 
cock, when it is turned to stop the discharge, be- 
ing forcibly driven up against it by those consti- 
tuting the moving mass behind. 

Waves of the sea act as water-rams against 
rocks or other barriers that impede their pro- 
gress; and when their force is increased by storms 
of wind, the most solid structures give way be- 
fore them. 

The increased force water acquires when its 
motion is accelerated, might be shown by a thou- 
sand examples. A bank or trough that easily 
retains it when at rest, or when slightly moved, 
is often insufficient when its velocity is greatly 
increased. When a deep lock of a canal is open- 
ed to transfer a boat or vessel to a lower level, 
the water is permitted to ascend by slow degrees. 
Were the gates opened at once, the rushing mass 
would sweep the gates before it, or the greater 
portion would be carried in the surge quite over 
them, and perhaps the vessel also. A sluggish 
stream drops almost perpendicularly over a pre- 
cipice; but the momentum of a rapid one shoots 
it over, and leaves a wide space between. It is 
so with a stream issuing from a horizontal tube. 
If the liquid pass slowly through, it falls inertly 
at the orifice; but if its velocity be considerable 
the jet is carried to a distance ere it touches the 
ground. 

That the force which a running stream thus 
acquired may be made to drive a portion of the 
liquid far above the source whence it flows, is 
obvious from several operations in 'nature.— 
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During a storm of wind, 
long swelling wavesin the 
open sea alternately rise 
and fall, without the crests 
or tops of any being ele- 
vated much aboye those of 
the rest; but when they 
meet from opposite direc- 
tions, or when their pro- 
gress is suddenly arrested 
by the bow of a ship, by 
rocks, or other obstacles, 
part of the water is driven 
to great elevatious. 

The Hydraulic Ram 
raises water on precisely 
the same principles; a 
quantity ef the liquid is 
set in motion through an 
inclined tube, and its es- 
cape from the lower ori- 
lice is made suddenly to 
cease, when the momen- 
tum of the moving mass 
drives up, like the waves, 
a portion of its own vol- 
ume, to an elevation 
much higher than that 
from which it descend- , 
ed. ‘This may be illus- 
trated by an experiment 
familiar to most people. 
Suppose the lower orifice 


of a tube (where the upper one is connected to a, 


reservoir of water) be closed with the finger, and 


avery minute stream be allowed to escape from 


it in an upward direction, the tiny jet would rise 
nearly to the surface of the reservoir. It could 
not of course ascend higher. But if the finger 
was then moved to one side, so as to allow a free 
escape, until the whoie contents of the tube were 
rapidly moving to the exit, and the orifice then 
at once contracted or closed as before, the jet 





would dart far above the reservoir; for, in addi- 
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Birkinbine’s Ram —(Pig. 1.) 

level as the water in the cistern. 
was found that on shutting the cock, the pipe did 
not burst as before, but a jet of considerable 
height was forced from the upper endof thisnew 
pipe. It therefore became necessary to increase 
its height, to prevent water escaping frorn it; 


And now it 


upon which it was continued to the top of the 
hospital, being twice the height of the supplying 
cistern; but then, to the great surprise of those 
who constructed the work, some water stil] issued. 
A cistern was therefore placed to receive this 


tion to the hydrostatic pressure which drove it| water which was found very convenient, since it 


up in the first instance, there would be a new) 
force acting upon it, derived from the momentum | ing, without any extra labor. 
As in the case of a hammer of ajces led the workman to the construction of a wa- 


of the water. 


few pounds weight, when at rest on an anvil, it. 


exertsa pressure on the latter with a force due to 


its weight only; but when in motion by the” 
hand of the smith, it descends with a force that 


is equivalent to the pressure of perhaps a ton. 
At a hospital in Bristol, England, a plumber 


was employed to convey water through a leaden, 


tube, from a cistern in one of the upper stories, 


to the kitchen below; and it happened that the, 
lower end of the tube was burst nearly every | 
After several attempts’ 
to remedy the evil, it was determined to solder) 


one end of the smaller pipe immediately behind | 
lone represented by the pext figure, in 1772. 


time the cock was used. 


the cock, and to carry the other end to as high a 


was thus raised to the highest floors of the build- 
Here circumstan- 


ter ram, without knowing that such a machine 
had been previously devised. 

It is now more than fifty years since the first 
discovery was made known, and it has, until 
within a few years, been regarded more as a sci- 
entific toy, than of practical utility. It is a mat- 
ter of surprise, too, that so beautiful a contri- 
vance should have laid dormant and neglected, 
and scarcely known, except to the scientific. 

The first person who is nown to have raised 
water by a ram, designed for the purpose, was 
Mr. Whitehurst, a watch-maker of Derby, in 
England. He erected a machine similar to the 





A represents the 
pring or fountain, 

surface of the 
water in which wis 
of about the same 
level as the bottom 
of the cistern, B. 
The main pipe, 
from A to the cock 
at the end of C was 
nearly six hundred 
feet in length, and 
one anda half inch 
bore. The cock 
was 16 feet below 
A, and furnished 
water for the kitch- 
en, &. When 
opened, the liquid 
column in A C 
was put in motion, 
and acquired a ve- 
locity due to a fall 
of 16 feet, and as 
soon as the cock 
was shut, the mo- 
mentum ‘of this 

column open- 
ed the valve, upon 
which part of the 
water rushed into the air vessel and up the verti- 
cal pipe into B. This effect took place every 
time the cock was used; and as water was drawn 
from it at short intervals, for household purpo- 
ses, “from morning till night, all the days in the 
year,” an abundance was raised into B, without 
any exertion or expense. 


Such was the first water ram. Asan original 
device, it is highly honorable to the sagacity and 
ingenuity of its author; and the introduction of 
an air-vesse], without which an apparatus of the 
kind could never be made durable, strengthens 
his claims to our regard. In this machine he 
has shown that the mere act of drawing water 
from long tubes, for ordinary purposes, may 


. 


have been previously attempted, or even thought 
of. Notwithstanding the advantages derived 
from such an apparatus, under circumstances 
familiar to those indicated by the figure, it does 
not appear to have elicited the attention of en- 
gineers; nor does Whitehurst himself seem to) 
have been aware of its adaptation as a substitute | 
for forcing pumps, in locations where the water 
drawn from the cock was not required, or could 
not be used. 


[To be continued. } 


Taxes for the support of schools are like 
vapors, which rise only to descend again to 
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beautify and fertilize the earth. 


NUMBER NINE. 


I promisep in this article to speak of the Press 
and its influence in the elevation of Agriculture. 

It is difficult to comprehend the power of the 
Press, and still more difficult to determine what 
the condition of the world would have been at 
the present time, had the art of printing never 
been discovered and perfected. It would seem 
hardly possible for the present advance in any 
of the industrial or liberal arts, without it—and 
sure | am that it is an indispensable ingredient 
‘or power in advancing and perfecting any in- 
|terest in a country where the masses require to 
be enlightened. I grant that the earth would 
yield her fruits without books or newspapers ; 
‘but while I concede that grain would grow, 
however destitute of learning or intelligence, he 
who plows and sows might be. I cannot for a 
moment admit that it is possible for any calling 
or interest to flourish or advance to any great 
extent where the operative is without the means 
of knowledge. “The slave may toil, like the ox, 
at the bidding of his master, but all experience 
in this and every land proves that such labor is 
after all most expensive and least productive,— 
and it is of course not to be tolerated in a state of 
society where equality is aimed at, and caste and 
class repudiated. The intelligent, well-inform- 
ed man, be he proprietor or laborer, can never 
be made a slave nor aserf. With the spread of 
intelligence is the advance of personal indepen- 
dence, and with knowledge comes manly pride, 
which will not brook or submit to slavish bond- 
age or degrading servitude. Hence the impor- 








|tance, to a free people, of the Press, and of its 


freedom. 
A moment’s recurrence to the past is the best 


| commentary which we can make on the power 


| 


serve to raise a portion of their contents to a) 
higher level; an object that does not appear to, 


and importance of the art of printing. Since its 
invention and general application to the printing 
of books and newspapers, the advance of man in 
civilization has been truly wonderful. More 
has been accomplished within a century than for 
ages on ages before—greater advances in sci- 
ences and in all the arts, and greater improve- 
ments in every branch of trade and every de- 
partment of life since the printing of books, 
newspapers, &c., than in al] time before. And 
there is little doubt that type, with their impress 
on paper, has been one of the chief agents and 
instraments in this rapid march onward towards 
perfection. 

But this art, like nearly every other, shed its 
light upon almost every other calling and pro- 
fession before reaching that of Agriculture.— 
The sun’s rays first strike the barren mountain 
top, before it reaches the rich and fertile valleys, 
and first glimmer amid the foilage of the trees 
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and shrubs ere it reaches and warms the earth— 
and so with knowledge; it seems generally to 
fasten first and thrive best in its dawn upon pro- 
fessions and interests less substantia! and useful. 
But the sunshine must warm the vallies, and its 
light and heat fertilize the earth, ere it will 
yield its riches; and so intelligence and knowl- 
edge must reach the farmer, and spread amon 
the laborers of the country, before the full ad- 
vantage of their blessings can be realized, and 
their mighty influence felt in their length and 
breadth. 

That farmer little values his calling, and is 
ignorant of the chief element for its improve- 
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may exert its power, without fear of evil, and 
where it may scatter broad-cast its seeds of 
knowledge, with a perfect assurance that they 
shall vegetate and produce fruit. 

It is a cheering fact that Agriculture has, in 
almost every State, its distinct organ—while 
scaree a village ; aper but has its page or its col- 
umn devoted to |..at noble calling. The last ten 
years has produced a wonderful change in this 
particular, There are ten Agricultural papers 
now published, where, fifteen years ago, one was 
issued; and what is more, each now printed has 
ten times more readers than the one did then.— 
I speak on this subject from personal knowledge. 


ment and progress, who treats lightly the Agri- The Post Offices of the state will show a wider 
cultural Publications of the Country. They are circulation of Agricultural papers than of any 
doing, to-day, more to elevate and advance his|°ther class, with the exception of a few city 
interest and secure him respect and influence weeklies. And this circulation of newspapers 
than any one agent. They tread noiselessly | devoted to the subject of farming is rapidly in- 
over the land—they silently visit the firesides of | creasing. Nothing more clearly evidences an 
the people—they speak wordsof wisdom to them) increasing igselligence ainong farmers, than this 
in their hours of retirement, and whisper the re- | fact. No enlightened farmer will be without his 
sults of experience to the tired husbandman in| paper, and many men who ten years ago ridi- 
his moments of refreshment and rest. They are | culed the idea of “book farming,” and Agricul- 
companions which the laborer can earry with | tural publications, now do not plow or sow 


him to the field and the forest, and they will 
speak to his heart and understanding when far 
away from society; they have a word for allsea- 
sons, and rules for al! circumstances; they are 
good school-masters for children, as well as 

councillors for grown men; and no farmer should 
be without one or more in his family, and no la- 





borer fail to read and study them. 

Men may say they can learn nothing from 
Agricultural papers, and many doubtless honest- 
ly imagine it is time and money thrown away 
to take and read them; but how little do such 
men comprehend their own nature and charac- 


| 


ter. {tis a moral impossibility for a thinking, | 
reasoning man—one who has a mind with mem. | 
ory attached to it—to read the Genesee Far-| 
MER One year without advantage; that person | 
must be low in the scale of intelligence, who 
would not be wiser and better fitted for his busi- 
ness from such a practice. Books are valuable, 
nay indispensable; but they are of little worth! 
without the newspaper. ‘The one is to be stu- | 
died, and is invajuable in the library of the man} 
of leisure, the scholar, the writer, and in the 
professor’s laboratory; the other is for the mil- 
lions to read, little by little—they are printed in| 
a form and at intervals, just adapted for the 1nas- | 
ses, and they can be taken up at the dinner table | 
and at the fireside, in the workshop or the barn, | 
and read and reflected upon—and no truth is| 
more sure than that they exercise a mighty in-| 
fluence on the public mind. Politics has been | 
the great field for newspapers in this country, | 
and the subject, as wel] as the Press, has been | 
most foully abused in the course political dis- | 
cussions has too often taken. But there is a| 
broader and better field where the printing Press| 


self or family. 
a newspaper, and no farmer without one devoted 


exclusively to Agriculture. 


or build without consulting that truest and 
best friend, his Agricultural paper. Prejudice 
is wearing away—intelligence is spreading far 
and wide—and slowly but surely the great in- 
terest upon which all others are based is rising 
up to its real dignity and importance. 

The Press is the great agent in this progres- 
sive movement, and every farmer-who loves his 
calling, and who respects his interests, should 
encourage and sustain the Agricultural publica- 
tionsof the State and Nation. He who will not doe 
it is recreant to his truestinterest, or has butalim- 
ited view of his duty to himself and his fellows. 
No man can plead poverty. In this land of 
health and plenty none can say ‘‘I am not able.”’ 


The Genesee Farmer costs, postage and all, 


but four shillings a year, and none are so poor 
as to be unable to raise thatsum. But some may 
say, ‘I do not wish to read it; I can farm with- 
out a newspaper.” That man must be very wise 
who cannot learn more than one, ten times 
over, who will not—who lacks not the ability, 
but the disposition. Well, my wise and unim- 
provable farmer, go on, and till your soil your 
own way. But you have a family—children 
who are growing up, and for their sakes sub- 


scribe for some approved Agricultural paper.— 


Do not shut them out from the means of im- 
provement; do not dwarf their minds, by deny- 
ing them light and knowledge. The cost is 
nothing; it may, it will do good, either to your- 
Let no householder be without 


Penn Yan, July, 1847. D. A. Ocpen. 
Warm.—The Thermometer, to-day, (July 19,) 





at 2 P. M., stood at 96 degrees, in the shade. 
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"NUMBER THREE. 


Mr. Eprrorn :—I think I hear some of your 
readers exclaim, ** Well, here comes the old 
pediar again, astride the fence.” Not so fast, 
my old covey—I am not straddle of the Fence 
any way you can fix it, either in Politics or Re- 
ligion ; on those two subjects | know where I 
sleep ; but if I can get astride of some of the 
miserable excuses for good fences that I observe 
about the country, and can ride them down, I am 
content to be ‘straddle of the fence.” 

Now for a new beige 6 and a very clever and 
net very costly one. Procure posts of almost 
any kind, of the most desirable wood within your 
power—say chestnut, pine, white cedar, tamarac, 
&c., from 10 to 12 inches in diameter ; mortice 
into the two opposite sides, five or six holes, 2 
by 5 inches, at the proper distances; the rails 
should be 12 feet long and split as®igh like bars, 
or the old post and rai] fence, as possible. Dress 
the ends to fit the mortice, and you are ready to 
commence putting up, which is done by setting 
one post and then fitting in the bars and standin 
up the next one till adjusted and firmly set, a 
so proceed till finished. 

f sawed stuff is used, make the mortice of its 
width. The great advantage of this fence over 
the old post and rail, which it somewhat resem- 
bles, is the much greater sized posts that can be 
used, (size and durability are nearly concomi- 
tants,) and the cheapness with which they are 
pre they are used in a state of nature 
as come from the forest. 

Another. Plant some fast growing tree, (I 
would prefer locust, were it not that it is liable 
to be destroyed by the borer, or Lombardy P: 
lar, Chestnut, Abeel or Silver Maple, &c.,) in 
every other corner of a worm fence on east and 
west roads, and on the south side of such roads 
to avoid shades ; and when of about 6 inches in 
diameter, mortice into the tree as in the other 
fence, and spring in the bars. The annual 
growth will soon tasten them, and heal over fast- 
er than the ends of the bars will decay. When 
the trees are becoming unnecessarily tall, top and 
trim them to your fancy. These posts never 
ask ‘‘if salt petre will explode,” and laugh to 
scorn salt, lime, and ashes, and other prevent- 
ives of rot and dissolution, .d may be used with 
great advantage in pecul’ locations. 

The only strong ob ion that I see to this 
“live hoosier” fence | ing used is, that. whoever 
commences it must fee! convinced that he will 
be the owner of the land eight or ten years.— 
Now, in this country, where the laws of primo- 
geniture do not prevail, and property cannot be 
entailed, it is rare to find a farmer who is not 
ready and anxious to sel] and start for the “big 
west ;”’ in fact he has all but got his axe on his 
shoulder, ready to start for ‘Nova Zembla, or 


‘the Lord knows where,” or some other terra.in- 
cognita. We are such an uneasy, go a head, 
roving, unattached set of geniuses, that we know 
nothing of the feeling of attachment to family 
homesteads. We talk of the hardship of driving 
the poor Indian from the graves end bones of his 
fathers, but such kind of sentimental logic is a)! 
heathen Greek to the true Universal Yankee 
Nation. 

Do we lack sympathy and that feeling of home 
and local attachment to the land that gave us 
birth ; and family pride that a man 
from the lower migratory races ? that “ al- 
mighty dollar,”’ whose shining disc flashes on our 
diseased imaginations, and rolling on just ahead, 
puts quicksilver in our heels, to follow it almest 
to the very verge of space ! 

What a homily for a fence-maker! 

Oxp Farmer Tim, 


“Hedges and Fencing.” 


Mr. Borror :—I noticed in the May number 
of the Farmer, an article by Mr. Manny, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Hedges and Fencing.” With his opinions 
respecting the present and prospective scarcity 
of fencing material | fully coincide; and argu- 
ments might be adduced to prove that the agri- 
cultural products of many sections, already but 
half fenced, might be greatly nted if fen- 
cing materials were sufficiently or plente- 
ous, to enable farmers to divide their land in the 
best manner, to derive the advantages of a sys- 
tem of rotation. Want of fences produces want 
of system in farming—and, as in other business, 
where no system is practised, little success can 
be expec 

His remarks concerning hedges are also val- 
uable, as being one more effort to cal] the atten- 
tion of farmers to the importance of this mode of 
fencing, the only mode which man hes ever in- 
vented which will bear practising on through aa 
indefinite period of time. He is mistaken, how- 
ever, in supposing that our indigenous thorns 
have never been tested to ascertain their fitness 
for fencing purposes. There are four species 
of native Basten ( Cratuegus,) which abound 
principally in Western New-York. They are 
the Cratuegus crus-galli, (known to the eastern 
nurserymen as the New Castle, or Cockspur 
thorn, ) C. latifolia, C. coccinea, and C. punciata. 

The writer of thisarticle has seer al] the above 
species fairly and thoroughly tried, under the 
most favorable circumstances. The C. crus-galli 
lis the best, and indeed seems the most admirably 
adapted by nature to ferming an utterly impassa- 
ble barrier of any thing yet discovered in the 
vegetable kingdom. The C. datifolia will make 
a fence, but it is not so good, not growing sufh- 
[ciently thick at the bottom, and being liable to 


‘spread from the root, which the crus-ga/li never 








|does; it also requires more pruning to keep it 
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in shape. The coccinea is not equal to the Jati- 
fotia, and the punctata has proved nearly worth- 
‘Jess for fencing purposes. The coccinea and 
punctata are the common thorns in this part of 
the country, and one can hardly ride a mile in 
any direction without seeing more or lese of 
them, growing along fences and the road-side. 
The latifolia is more scarce, and the crus-galli 
quite rare—its scarcity probably owing to the 
difficulty with which its seeds vegetate. 

As many may not be familiar with the latter 
species I will endeavor to describe it, so that it 
may be identified by any one. In the first place 
itis very late in leaf, ten days or two weeks 
later than the common kinds. Its leaves when 
full grown are from an inch to an inch and a 
half in length and about one-third as wide as 
long; obovate, or egg-shaped, with the stem at- 
tached to the narrowest end; serrated; rather a 
light green, smooth and shining, aring as if 
varnished. Its thorns are eeallly an. fre- 
quently three inches, very slim, very numerous, 
and extremely sharp. e berries, or haws, 
usually contain two seeds, but many of them 
contain one only, differing in this respect from 
any other native species. The branches of old 
trees frequently run along on the surface of the 
— eight or ten feet, perfectly green and 
thrifty, and I have seen trees standing fifteen 
feet apart, whose branches were so interlocked 
down to the very ground, that no animal larger 
than a weasel could pass between them with a 
whole skin. The whole tree inas a very flat and 
spreading appearance, old trees seldom being 
more than eight or ten feet high, but completely 
covering with their dense foliage and branches, 
an area of sixteen or eighteen feet in diameter. 

Of all the Cratuegus tribe this species is the 
slowest to vegetatate, its seeds generally remain- 
ing in the ground two and a half, and three and 
a half years before they will sprout. In the 
Genesee Farmer for June, 1841, are directions 
for managing the seed, and I would merely add 
that cleaning the seed from the pulp will greatly 
facilitate germination. Like all Hawthorns, 
this species is liable to be injured by mice; and 
the best modes of obviating the difficuly are, to 
plant them on a small embankment, or keep the 
hedge clear of all that will harbor them. A 


more formidable enemy is the insect known as) 


the apple borer, which has destroyed many 
hedges in other sections of the country, but has 
never injured them here as yet, and perhaps 
never may. If it should, the only alternative 
will be to adopt some other plant, and probably 
the best substitute will be found in the Buck- 
thorn, (Rhamnus cathartiem,) for a description 
of which see Downing’s Horticulturist, February 
number for the current year. 
Yours, truly, 
Ontario Co., May, 1847. 


IN freezing water expands nearly one-17th. 


A. H. Powers. 





Agricultural Education. 


| “Wnuar profession are you preparing for’ 
This is a question often asked those who are at- 
tending academies or other institutions of learn 
ing aside from common schools,—as much as to 
say, “you have no business here, unless you in 
tend to follow some of the so-called learned pro- 
fessions.” 

While attending an academy afew years since, 
(for the writer of this is not one of experience, 
but a young farmer,) | was frequently asked the 
above question, and was looked upon with un- 
feigned surprise when the reply was given “‘that 
ofa Farmer.”’ And almost invariably the fol 
lowing re:nark, or something similar, would be 
made in return. ‘Then why are you here 
spending your time ana money in getting an 
education which will be useless to you amidst 
the toil and drudgery of the farm?” At that 
time a lassmage and intimate friend was pre- 
paring for college, with the intention of study- 
ing law after graduating. We were equally 
advanced, occupied the same room, recited in 
the same classes, engaged in the same pastimes, 
and so far, were equally entitled to public patron- 
age. After completing our academic course, he 
entered a college which is receiving a goodly 
sum from the state to aid in its support, is amply 
endowed with teachers, books and apparatus to 
enable him to prepare for the duties of his pro- 
fession—while not an institution can be found 
that has for its object the study of the science of 
Agriculture. Thus, while my friend stands first 
in his‘class in college, | am compelled to obtain 
the little knowledge that | have of my occupa- 
tion without teachers or libraries, and deprived 
of al] public patronage whatever. 

Can any one call this equal rights and no 
monopoly ?—or shal! we adhere to the old maxim, 
the greatest good of the greatest number, and 
establish and support Agricultural Schools for 
the benefit of the sons of: farmers, whose influ- 
ence shall give character to our District Schools? 

June, 1847. Darivs. 


Remarxs.—We thank “Darius” for the strong 
point which he has made in few words, and hope 
to hear from him again. The study of Agricul- 
tural Chemistry, Geology, Comparative Anato- 
my, and of Vegetable and Animal Physiology, 
| will not always be denied to the sons of our far- 
mers, except what they can teach themselves at 
home without a Museum, a Laboratory or instruc- 
tors. Every day-laborer is furnished with toois 
to work with. How long shall we withhold the 
tools of the chemist from the hands that ache to 
use them? 





Inrerestinc CuemicaL Fact.—Water satu- 
rated with one-third of its weight of common 
salt will still dissolve sugar; and if completely 
charged with carbonic acid, it will dissdlve iron. 
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Description and Tustrations of a Pennsylvania Barn. 


Tue high degree of perfection 
which agriculture has attained in 
Pennsylvania, compared with 
some other portions of the Union, 
has been commented upon by 
travellers from Europe as well! 
as from every section of our mw ra 
country. Perhaps there is no | o it ] 
un 


particular feature which more 
distinctly indicates that perfec- 
tion than the farm buildings— ra es 
certainly there is nothing which é ihn] it 
more forcibly attracts the stran- “ii Tae || 
ger’s eye on entering within the Wine ' 
bounds of that State, where he is g 

at once assured that no niggardly 2 (it 
regard to expenditure for useful i) ain ih 
purposes, influences a Pennsyl- mee % 
vania’ farmer; though his own 

dwelling be of an unpretending 

character, the means for housing 

his crops and sheltering his 

flocks, are on an ample scale. 

Poor indeed would he judge that economy 
to be which permitted a sheaf to suffer in- 
jury for want of adequate protection. 


The accompanying drawings illustrate a 
Barn of moderate size, but judicious con- — 
struetion, yielding as much advantage as it 
is possible to possess within the same space. [a 
Its dimensions are 60 by 40 feet, with an 
elevation of 30 feet to the eaves. It is on 


the estate of James P. Hutchinson, Esq., | ae 
are gag county, nine miles from Phil- 
adelphia. The barn-yard is supplied with 

Sa” 








water by Montgolfier’s hydraulic ram, 


from a reservoir 900 feet distant; the sup- A 

ply is 800 gallons per day; the dwelling = g Ss 

house is also supplied by the same power, Goon Sew ff Fi 
(2,000 gallons per day.) The elevation yrounD, OR Lower Fioor.—({Fig. 41.) 
from the ram to the barn is 40 feet perpen- 
dicular height; these items are stated to 
show the great power of this simple and 
comparatively cheap invention. It is pre- 
pared by Mr. H. P. M. Birkinbine, of 
Philadelphia, to whom those interested can 
address themselves. 

Fig. 40 exhibits a front view of the barn, 
the stable doors opening into the baan-yard, 
in which there is a constant stream of 
water from the ram. The yard, which is 
of sufficient space for cattle to take air in 
winter, and for other purposes, is flanked 
by sheds, &c., and substantially enclosed 
by a stone wall. 




















| 
1 ieee 

Fig. 41 represents the ground or lower Suconn F AS 
floor; A, is the “overshot,” 8 feet high ; monn Fron. {Pig *,) 
B, B, horse stables; C, cow stables, 7 stalls; D, stairway to upper floor. There are besides 
ample passages and elbow-room for feeding, &c. Figure 42 is a plan of the second floor; 
eight feet head-room; A, harness-room, eight by 20 feet; B, tool-reom, eight by twenty feet; 
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C, C, hay-mows, each 20 by 26 feet; D, 
granary, divided into bins, with passage 
through the center; E, stairway. 

Fig. 43 represents the third floor; A, is 
the wagon-way or entrance, as shown in 
fig. 44; B, B, upper part of the hay-mows 
(marked C C, on second floor ;) C, thresh- 
ing-floor, 47 by 15 feet 8 inches. 

Fig. 44 is a rear view, showing the 
wagon-drive and entrance to what appears 
as the third story or floor, when viewing 
the building in front; it is reached by a 
gradual rise in the ground from front to 
rear, and by an artificial elevation of the 
soil as is shown in the passage between the 
abutments, so as to form a gradual ascent, 
A easily surmounted by a heavily laden wag- 
on; on the apex of the roof are 2 ventilators 
which serve a double purpose, admitting 
Tump Froor.—(Fig. 43.) light and permitting the escape of foul air. 

The whole building is besides 
thoroughly ventilated by doors 
and windows suitably placed.— 
On the whole, we can safely com- 
mend this as an admirably con- 
structed barn, and worthy of imi- 
tation. It will be perceived that 
by the arrangement adopted (now 
commonly followed,) the hay and 
grain, when unladen from the 

‘ wagon, are cast down, rather than 

a> pitched upwards, an advantage of 

me the greatest moment at a seasop 

when time and help are of double 

value. The hay and fodder reach 

A the feeding floor by means of fun- 

nels or conductors, which carry 

= fit to convenient points. The 

‘ harness-room, and tool—room, 

Rear Ecevation.—(Fig. 44.) should be on the first floor, the 


space occupied by them on the second, would be serviceable for other purposes. A natural 
inquiry presents itself, the cost? That must of course depend on the expense of materials, the 
price of labor, and the proportion of work by hauling, quarrying stone, hewing timber, &c., 
which the proprietor himself may be able to perform; also the kind of material for the super- 
structure, whether it be wood, stone, or brick. In view of all these circumstances, it is inexpe- 
dient to attempt a statement; the prudent farmer will obtain estimates of al] particulars, carefully 
prepared by responsible mechanics, and any estimate of ours might tend rather to his injury than 
benefit. The barn of Mr. Hutchinson is of stone, rough-cast ; one of less cost (and in one respect 
better, because dryer,) would be of frame, on a basement of stone extending to the floor of the 
econd story.— American Agriculturist. 























A New Term. --- Stercology. strict meaning, this word may, by little exten- 
sion, be understood to embrace everything un- 


Mr. Eprror.—l wish to propose, through |der the head of manuring, enriching, ameliora- 
‘our paper, anew term, which I think will sup-| ting or amending the soil. And although words 
ply a deficiency in agricultural language. Weare only the signs of ideas, and technical lan- 
‘ave no generic term which embraces in its| guage should not be used unnecessarily,—still 
‘ignification, the science or art of enriching the! a systematic division of any branch of science 
‘oil. I, therefore, propose the term Srercouo-| into parts, embraced under generic heads, is al- 
ey, which is compounded from the word stercus, ways convenient. Yours, 

which means manure or dung, and Jogos, a dis- | M. M. Ropeers. 
course. Although hardly general enough in its! Rochester, June, 1847. 
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Merino Sheep. 


Mr. Eprrox.—Blacklock tells us that there 
cannot be a more certain sign of rapid advances 
being made among a people in civilization and 
prosperity, than when increasing attention is paid 
to the raising and improvement of live stock,— 
and as this invaluable variety (the Merino,) is 
fast. taking the place of the coarser, lighter 
fleeced, and consequently less bardy animals, 
and as the Mountain State, so celebrated for this 
variety, seems to attract the greatest attention 
for a supply, it may not be out of place for me 
to say that I have at different times visited va- 
rious portions of that State, and have seen some 
fiocks of Merino sheep that I think are truly ex- 
cellent. The most that I have seen are in or 
near Addison County. They are valued high, 
éspecially so where they have been properly 
bred and where the owners can produce unques- 
uionable evidence of their sheep being pure de- 
scendants of the early importations of the Span- 
ish Merino. Possibly, in the absence of such 
evidence, a picture, or some high sounding title 
may be substituted sometimes; perhaps Paaular, 
in some instances. But as the wool-grower re- 
quires the purity of the blood and the merit in 
the animal, | would suggest to those who wish to 
purchase and who think the purity of the blood 
essential, the propriety of getting information 
ggg | pedigree from some very reliable 
source. T'hat there are pure bred Merino sheep 
there, in the hands of different men, I suppose 
no one will doubt; but that there are very many 
that are not such, butare high grades, I haveevery 
reason to believe. Now P will not call names, 
nor do I wish to reflect upon any particular flock 
unfavorably, but merely state, as it may benefit 
others, that I have been in that vicinity at differ- 
en: times for the only purpose of obtaining Me- 
riao sheep that were thorough bred beyond a 
doubt, and I think with success. It have taken 
much pains, in different places, to examine flocks 
and converse with individuals, and am satisfied 
that some owners of flocks may and probably do 
think their flocks are purely Merino, but have 
no good evidence of that fact. 1 called on one 
who favored me with an examination of his sheep, 
and after selecting a favorite animal, for which 
he asked me forty dollars, I asked him if he was 
a pure Merino. He answered, that he was as 
pure as any; he said he was a certain man’s 
kind of sheep. Of another I inquired respect- 
ing a certain flock of sheep, some of which he 
had himself become the owner, which he called 
full blooded. I told him that the purity of their 
blood was questioned; his reply was that when 
he purchased them for full bloods and received 
a certificate of their blood it was sufficient, and 
if there should happen to be anything wrong 
about it he was not to blame. Another said his 
were full blooded; but on inquiring from what 
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flock they descended, he said they descend. 


ed froma flock his father owned; he did not 
know from what particular flock of Merinos they 
descended, but that they were full blooded, &c. 

Now I think this very poor evidence of any 
of these sheep being pure; and as it is necessa. 
ry and highly important that this most valuable 
variety should be kept pure and unmixed for the 
benefit of the country, would it not be well for 
those who raise sheep to be distributed through. 
out the country to be very careful about this 
matter, and look carefully back to the time of 
the introduction of the Saxonies and see whose 
hands they were in then. I think the breeder 
of pure sheep should be in possession of a certi- 
ficate from a reliable source, certifying that his 
sheep sprang from imported stock, and that they 
are known to have been bred pure ever since 
and perfectly free from any mixture with any 
other variety; otherwise bow can imposition be 
guarded against. 

The late H. D. Grove says, (in Morrel’s 
American Shepherd, ) that a large portion of the 
imported Saxon sheep were not pure blooded, 
but that they were all sold as pure blooded Elec. 
toral Sheep; and that thus unfortunately in the 
outset the pure and impure became irrevocably 
mixed. He also informs us of one or a4 - 

s being imported that were exclusively ful! 
Blood Electoral Saxon sheep. I think, there 
fore, with all due deference, that the owner o/ 
the sheep should be in possession of unquestion- 
able evidence of the fact. I know of no reason 
why sufficient evidence of the purity of the blooi 
of animals is not as essential when sending them 
from one of acountry to another, as it is 
when se them from one country to another. 
It seems by a letter written by Hon. Wa. Jar- 
vrs, to the editor of the Watchman and Journal, 
on the subject of importing Merino sheep, that 
he deems it highly essential. When importing 
he says no sensible man would ship animals 
another country for breed, without a certificate 
of the purity of their blood; also the port from 
whence exported; the name of the vessel iv 
which exported; the captain’s name; at whs 
port in the United States they arrived; the time, 
and a certificate from a proper officer of thai 
Government, officially verified by an America 
Consul, that they were pure bleeded. And who 
would suppose that any man in Vermont would 

to the expense of purchasing these sheep ©! 
a Janyis, or any other man known to have 
them, without a certificate attesting their blood 
that cannot be questioned. If purchasers would 
be very particular respecting this I think it might 
often protect them from imposition. Let the 
pure blood stand on its own merits, and also the 
grade; let the purchaser get what he pays for, 
and I think he will be better pleased than when 
he pays for a full blood without being sure that 
he gets it. 





conversed on the subject, (that had the best means 
of getting information, ) that the number of pure 
Merinos in the United States is small. Such I 
understand to be the opinion of Mr. Janyis.— 
But if we take into the count all those flocks that 
have been improved by the use of the Merino, 
so as to be more like them than they are like 
any other, the number will be very much in- 
creased,—for Blacklock seems to think that the 
value of the Merino consists in its giv- 
ing rise to a variety equal if not superior to it- 
self. The improvement of the sheep in Saxony 
has, it appears, all been brought about by the use 
of the Merino; and history informs us that even 
there the purest Merinos produced both finer 
feeces and more wool those engrafted on the 
ommon stock of that country; and the same 
history informs us (the American Shepherd, ) 
that when they were being sent to this country, 
the German newspapers teemed with advertise- 
ments of sheep for sale, good for the American 
market, and that they were purchased in suffi- 
cient numbers for a cargo, at prices varyin 
‘rom one-fourth to one-eighth the price that ful 
bleed sheep would cost, ther, sometimes, 
with a few full bloods to make a flourish on.— 
Sometimes a cargo was selected altogether from 
grade flocks of low character, some hardly half 
blooded, and represented as being of most miser- 
wie character. 
Thus we see imposition has been practised on 
to its great 
the pas ty of 
foundation of all 
h in the United 


ihe country to a great extent, and 
injury, and it has also judi 
some against the acknowled 
improvement of the fleece, 
States and in Rurope. The real Merino, the 


fineness, compactness, length, and beauty of 
whose fleece, when properly bred, is rarely if 
ever equalled—they are also constituted hardy 
and well adapted to our climate. Thus we see 
that impositions have been practised upon the 
country with apparent ease; and I think, there- 
‘ore, that there can be no harm in having an eye 
o this matter, that, whether impositions have or 
have not been practised in the sale of Merinos, 


Jown weight ; second, that they produce 


clean woo! about in proportion of one pound to 
from 18 to 19 lbs, of carcase. The former is 
undoubtedly correct—the latter may be, as a 
general rule, but I think by increasing the length 
of wool the weight of the fleece may be increased 
in proportion to the weight of carcase, without 
decreasing the quality. I this year weighed my 
sheep as they were shorn, and found they varied 
from 1 pound of wool to 8 Ibs. 5 oz. of carcase, 
tolto28. My yearling ewes averaged 1 to 154 
—yearling bucks, 1 to 16j—yearling wethers, 
1 to 164 ; these were about 13 months old. My 
2 years old buck, 1 to 14—2 year old wethers, 
1to 173. Fat sheep, 1 to 17}—breeding ewes, 
1 to 184. The whole flock, consisting of 176, 
ave 1 pound of wool to little short of 17 
pounds of carcase. This wool was well washed, 
free from gum, and nearly so from oil ; the pur- 
chaser thought it would not waste more than 15 
to 20 per cent. by scouring. 

The sheep that sheared the most in proportion 
to its weight, was a yearling ewe weighing 40 
Ibs., and yielding 4 lbs. 14 oz. of wool, about 44 
inches in a Another weighed 503 anc 
sheared 4! |bs., making 1 to about 103—a sam- 

le of which you will find enclosed. My year- 
ing ewes were the lightest sheep, averaging only 
46 puunds, and had the finest and longest wool, 
except my bucks, of any that I tam 

Victor, June, 1847. W. D. Dickinson. 


We thank Mr. D. for his valuable communi- 
cation. It is brief but to the point, and worth 
more than half a dozen pages of theory upon 
the subject. 


Early Sowing of Wheat, 


Mr. Eprror.—I sowed nine acres on the Sth 
of September last, after plowing four times.— 
The soil was , and worked very fine; in 
consequence the wheat grew very large in the 
fall. e ground being wet I did not feed it 
off unti] the ground froze; then I turned on. 
horses, cows and sheep, but it was too late—i: 
had got into spindle and the frost killed it, so t!.a* 
it will not pay for harvesting. 








‘hey may not be hereafter. 
Lysander, N. Y., 1847. J. L. Ranpaw. 


Remarks.—The suggestions of Mr. Ranpavw| 
are worthy of attention. No one should pur-| 
chase fine-wooled sheep, for the purpose of | 
breeding, without good evidence of their purity. | 
Proper caution ought always to be exercised in| 
making selections and purchases. 


Comparative weight of Fleece and Carcass. 


Mr. Eprror :—My attention was some time 
since called to an article in your paper, signed 
by Sotomon Hrrencock, in relation to Saxon 
and Merino Sheep. The writer contends—first, 


} 


One of my neighbors has twelve acres nea:iy 
as bad as my own. He sowed the first of Sep- 
tember. | think farmers frequently sow too early. 

If you think this worthy a place in your 
Journal, please insert it. A. D. Marwan. 

Cambria Centre, June, 1847. 


Remarxs.—Our readers wil] recollect that 
we particularly alluded to the impropriety of 
sowing wheat early in September, last autuma. 
Mr. Swerrer, of Wheatland, informs us that 
the field in which the insects worked last fall, 
(some account of which we gave in the Farmer, ) 
has been wholly destroyed by them and the 
frost. This was an early sown piece on the 





‘nat sheep consume food in proportion to their 


Genesee flats. —Ep. 
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Hints for August. 


Hayrne and harvesting now being about closed, 
except oats and peas, look well to your summer 
fallows ; let them be thoroughly harrowed and; They were fed on barley 48 days, and op 
plowed. Composts and well rotted manures may ‘corn 48 days—making 96 days that they were 
be sparingly applied. Plaster only benefits wheat| fattening. They were butchered on the 18) 
by being plowed or dragged in before seeding. | of January. They then weighed, alive, as (9) 

Do not sow your wheat before the 10th nor lows:— 
later than the 20th September, if you can avoid) No. 1— \ 
it, exeept to follow corn and potatoes. Never| ng 8 
sow a bushel without brining and limeing ; it is : 
infallable against smut, and beneficial to the 
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lows:— 
No. 1—18 months old, 274 lbs, 
No. 2—17 ‘ ~ a7 « 
No. 3—16 ‘ 196 “* —697 th 





572 Ibe.— 
4 


Gained 298 Ibe, 
‘ 937 “ 


363 “167 « 


Total weight 1399 ‘* Total gain 702 « 


Avs. 
eee 
three hogs, which weighed on that day as fo). 


young plant. 


Cut brush and shrubs about the middle of this| 
month, and but few species will survive the next 
year. Scrub oak, elders, briars, and a few oth-| ‘They consumed in the 96 days 
ers, are exceptions. Canada thistles should be and 


cut when in full blossom. A few years’ mowing, 
when in meadow land, extirpates them. 
Set out strawberry runners early this month, 


They weighed dressed:— 

No. l— ; 

No, 2— 387 ** 

No, 3— 300 ** —1L155 lhe, 
1641 Ibs. barley meal 
1630 “‘ corn & cob meal. 


Total of cornand barley 3271 ‘ 
| The gain in live weight was 702 lbs., which 
|gave a pound gain in live weight for a fra. 


for next year’s bearing ; water well and see that! tion over every 43 lbs. of grain consumed. 


they get a good start. The soil should be deep 


and rich. Grapes should be now summer pruned. 


Cut away the vines upon which are clusters, one 


or two leaves beyond the fruit if they are shaded, 
and young suckers that are in the way may be 


pruned off or deleaved to give the fruit sun and 


air. 

The latter part of this month, and as long in 
September as the bark will slip, is the peri 
budding. 


survive the winter, and make better stocks. 


Look to your potatoe vines and see if the leaf 


curls ; if so. next observe the stalk an inch or 
two above the soil; if it is discolored and soft 
you have got the Rot. The story of insects be- 
ing the cause is all humbug; the worm in the 
pith of the stalk is as old as the cultivation of the 
potato,—and what is fatal to that theory is, that 
the tuber is not affected particularly in those 
containing the worm. 


Experiment in Making Pork. 


Mr. Eorror.—Some months since I promised 
several gentlemen, and among them the pub- 


publication of an experiment that I made last fall 
in making pork. But you have been so over- 
run with cammunications for the Farmer, from 
month to month, that I have felt unwilling to troub- 
le you with it. However I will give you the state- 
ment, and you may dispose of it as you please. 
I do not make it thinking that there is anything 
extraordinary in the experiment or the end at- 
tained. There was no more done than any man 
can do with good hogs, good grain, and good 


care. 
On the 31st of last October, I put into the pen 


for | 
Insert the bud as near the ground as 
possible in small trees; they are much surer to 


lisher of the Genesee Farmer, a statement for | 

‘of the whole farming community for his high 
‘interesting”and instructive experiment. The 
leases referred to in the Farmer were exper: 


There was nothing fed these hogs besides tic 
| grain mentioned, except water, and salt encug? 
|to season it well. This feed was all boiled from 

6 to 12 hours; the barley was all ground, and ; 
/part of the corn. Grinding the corn I consider 
ia dead loss, for I think it equally as good with- 
out grinding, provided it is cooked long enoug), 
‘and itis no more labor to cook it whole tha 
ground, with proper conveniences. Cooking 
| barley without ‘grinding 1 never tried, but think 
it would be equally as good as ground. These 
hogs had run in the pasture through the summer 
up to harvest time, and then were turned in 
the wheat stubbles and fed nothing else of con- 
uence. 

y turning to the 127th page of the last vo 
‘ume of the Farmer, you will find the result o 
|two experiments in pork making; one in which 
they estimate the gain in live weight to be 1 |b. 
for every 103 Ibs. of grain consumed; in the 
other they estimate the gain in live weight tole 
'1 lb. for every 93 lbs. of grain consumed. This 
I should think a smal) gain, even for uncooked 
feed. Yours, &c., 

B. Densmore. 

Kendall, N. Y., July, 1847. 


Remarxks.— Mr. Densmore deserves the thanks 





ments made in France by M. Boussingault, and 
doubtless state the facts as they occurred. Bu 
no one, two or three single experiments, 

with different herds of swine and under differen’ 
circumstances can be safely regarded as settling 
the question how many pounds of corn, barley 
or other grain are required to make a pound 0! 


pork. We commend the experiment o 





Mr. D. to the imitation of others. 
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Soils and Timber. 


| nave remarked that a lime on flinty soil is 
most congenial for winter wheat. I wish to ask 
come of the correspondents of the Genesee Far- 
mer to state the reasons why a hemlock soil 
will not also produce winter wheat, as well as 
spring graint Or I will ask why the natural 
timber in some places is beech, maple and hem- 
lock, while in others beech and maple?—and 
again in others, handsomely sprinkled with oak 
and whitewood,—again, pine and oak,—and 
again, all oak, even in the same town? Also, 
che most profitable agricultural products the far- 
mer may cultivate on these various soils? 

Yours, &c., Wa. Brown. 
East Pembroke, N. Y., 1847. 


Agricultural Fairs for 1847. 


N. Y. State Ao. Sociery.—The next Annual Exhibition 
of this Society will be held at Sanatoca Srrinas, on the 
14th, 15th, and 16th days of September next. Hon. Srias 
Wrtenr is to deliver the Address. [For list of Judges, and 
other information, see 194.] 

> Those who intend to compete for premiums should 
remember that ail animals and articles must be ready for 
examination on the jirst day of the Exhibition—that is, or. 
Tuesday, the fourteenth of September. The first day will 
be devoted exclusively to the examination by the judges of 
the animals and articles exhibited, and no persons will be 
admitted within the enclosure on that day, except the offi- 
cers of the society, judges, and exhibitors. 

Erte Couxry.—The Fair is to be held at Buffalo, on the 
22d and 23d days of September. Address by O. ALLEN, 
Esq., President of the Society. We notice thet there are 
seventeen classes of premiums offered by this Society, em- 
bracing all descriptions of live stock, field crops, dairy pro- 
duce, implements, fruits, &c. 
| Sexeca Courty.—The Annual Fair is to be held at Ovid, 

on the 14th and 15th of October. We are indebted to the 
| President, J. Detariein, Esq., for a pamphlet containing 
| the list of premiums, which are numerous and liberal. 





| Yates Cousty.—Annual Fair to be held in Pen Yan or 


| 


Hall at Wyoming. | 


Tue above cut represents the front elevation , 


| the Ist of October. The list of premiums is he extensive 
‘embracing all branches of agriculture, horticulture, &c.— 
| The Address will be delivered by Dr. Danie Lex, Editor 
Genesee Farmer. 

Oxewa County.--The 7th Annual Fair and Show of 
this Society is to be held at New Hartford, on the 23d and 
24th of September next. The Secretary, James Rees, Esq. 
has favored us with a pamphlet containing rules, premium 
list, &c. The list is extensive and liberal. 

Wrominc Counry.—The Show and Fair is to be held at 
Warsaw, September 29th and 30th. We have not receivec 
the premium list. 

Jerrerson County.—The Annual Fair is to be held at 


of a dwelling, in the castellated style, to be erec- | Watertown, September 9th and 10th. Address by Dr. Dar- 


ted the ensuing summer at Wyoming, near Bos- | 
ton. It measures 75 by 36 feet. The walls are 
rough stone, and the flat roof is covered with 
oricks, one inch thick, laid in cement. The 
gothic doorway opens into a hall 32 by 10 feet. 
On the left of the hall is a drawing-room 32 by 
2 feet, 16 feet high. On the right, are a libra- 
ry, dining-room, and two bed rooms ; above are 
eight spacious bed-rooms. The location of this 
mansion is well adapted to the style of its archi- 
‘ecture, being on high ground, fronting a lawn 
of five acres in extent, and overlooking one of 
the most beautiful lakes in New England. 

Wyoming is seven miles north of Boston, and | 
was about a year since laid out in lots for orna-| 
mental cottages and villas. 





[t comprehends a| 
great variety of scenery—hill, dale, open lawn, 
dense forest, extensive lake, murmuring brooks, | 
and cascades rushing down romantic glens—well 
a name so immortalized by the poet| 
Campbell. 

The building now presented to the notice of| 
our readers was designed by William Bailey | 
Long, author of ** Views of Highland Cottages,” | 
which work is for sale at the store of Messrs. | 
Clark and Austin, No. 205 Broadway, New York. | 
Amer. Agriculturist. 





Tae Wuear Crop, in Western New York, 
yields much better than was anticipated. The 
weather, for three or four weeks past, has been 
very favorable for wheat. 


rev Les. 

Cayueca County.—The Annual Fair will be held at Au 
burn, on the 6th and 7th days of October next. The ad- 
dress is to be delivered by B. P. Jouyrson, Esq., on the 
first day of the exhibition. 

Gexeskx County.—The eighth annual Show and Fair 
is appointed to be held at Stafford, October 7th and 8th.— 
The Society has offered premiums amounting to upwards 0+ 
$500, on 250 enumerated articles. 

Owrtarto County.—We are indebted to Otiver PuEcrs, 
Esq., for a copy of the Premium List, &c., for 1847. The 
Cattle Show and Fair is to be held at Canandaigua, on the 
12th and 13th days of October. As usual the premiums are 
liberal and extensive. No speaker yet selected. 

Liyinceton County,—The Annual Fair (and Meeting for 
the election of Officers,) is to be held at Geneseo, on the 
28th of September. The Secretary, B. F. Ancet, Esq 
has our thanks for a copy of the Premium List, &c. 

Orteans County.—The Society is to hold its next Faw 
at Albion, on Thursday and Friday, Sept. 30th and Oct. Ist. 
Arap Tuomas, Esq., of Albion, has been designated to 
deliver the annual address. For these particulars we are 
indebted to H. J. Sickies, Esq., P. M. at Albion. 

Saratoca Country.—Show to be held at the village of 
Baliston Spa, on the 8th of September next. 

{> The Societies in Monroe, Onondaga and Wayne 
counties have not yet designated the time, &c., of holding 
their Exhibitions, From other counties we have no infor- 
mation. Secretaries of the Societies not mentioned above 
will oblige us by forwarding Premium Lists, &c., as early 
as practicable. M. 

FAIRS IN OTHER STATES AND CANADA. 

Catepoma County, Vt.—Fair to be held at St. Jobas- 
bury Plain, October 7th. 

Ruttano County, Vt.—-The Exhibition will be heli at 
Rudand, on the 29th and 30th of September. 

Worcester County, Mass.-—This Society hol.Jjs its an- 
nual Exhibition on the 23d of September next, at Worcester. 

Casapa West.—The Provincial A urel Association 
is to hold ita next Exhibition in the City of Hamilten, on 
the 6th and 7th days of October. 
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New York State Agricultural Society. 


Ar a meeting of the Executive Committee, at the Agricul- 
tural Rooms, July 8th, 1847—present, Gro. Vai, Presi- 
dent; C. N. Bement, Vice President ; A. D. Mcintyre, 
Treasurer; B. P. Jonnson, Secretary, 

Letters were read from Hon. Edmund Burke, Com. Pat- 
ents; P. L. Simmonds, I oe oe member of 


the Society ; J. B. Dill, yuga A So- 
pee Sh an Aaron Clement, "Sec’y Phi Selphla AS Society ; D. | 00 

ublisher Genesee ; Hon. Adam Fer- |“ 
guson, MGenuas Weent M. B. Bateham, Editor Ohio Culti- 
vator ; James Rees, Sec'y Oneida Ag. Society ; B. F. An- 
gel, Sec’y Livingston Co. Ag. Society, with an interesting 
Fey the annual plowing match, held on the 29th of 
May ; J. Delafield, Pre sident Seneca Ag. Society, with an 
account of the systematic effort making to arouse the farm- 
ers to a more th: h course of farming ; and from several 
gentlemen who been appointed as judges for the ap- 


proaching fair. 

The Presipent exhibited some very large and fine spec- 
imens of Quartz, taken from his farm near Troy, which 
were referred to Prof. Hall, for examination, &c. 

Col. Suerwoop, late president of the Society, having 
become orcenatiaas, offers for sale at his residence in Au- 
Fei oh Baw ot Re mber next, his choice herd of Short 

7 ong cows of Col. 8. were selected from 
pong oe pl Patroon, Francis Rotch, Esq., of But- 
ternuts, and L. F. Allen, of Black Rock. An opportunity 
like the present to select choice animals, it ie not 

soon occur. The sale is to be without reserve. Pedi- 
grees of the animals can be had on application to the Secre- 
tary at the Agricultural Rooms, Albany. The committee 
would specially invite the attention of reeders and Farm- 
ere to this sale of valuable stock. 

The committee on the removal! of the remains 
of the late Ju 
the family of the deceased, and presented the reques: of the 
Society ; and were informed that they highly appreciated 
this testimony of respect to their esteemed relative, but de- 
clined at present to have the remaius removed to the Cem- 


e 
I that he had, with the Secreta- 
ry, Visited prings during the past week, and was 
happy to inform the committee that the citizens of Saratoga 
have organized their committees as requested by the Exec- 
utive Committee at their last meeting ; and that they are 
making geengumente fer the erection of and en- 
Assurances were given every 
thing : quieed eee be in readiness for the ing 
° 


The hr that he had, in pursuance of 
the directions of the tive Committee, 
with the officers of ae Railroad companies, and the | H 
ugual facilities would he furnished to the Society at the Fair. 
Articles and stock for exhibition to be trans free.— 
Visitors in special trains, at half the usual fare. Officers of 
the Society to be carried to and from the Fair in any of the 
trains at the same rates. 

Washi m’s Agricultural Correspondence, edited by 
Franklin Knight, was presented to the committee for exam- 
imatien, and they esteem it a very valuable work, and one 
desirable to be adopted as one of the works to be awarded 
as premiums. They could recommend it to the favorable 
notice of the officers of the County 
for premiume. 


tery. 
The PrREsipENT re 


DONATIONS 
For the library of the Society have been received— 


inted 
Buel, reported, That they had waited upon | 7 





Agricultura! Societies | bany; W. L. 


| 


| 


From the Philadelphia Society for the promotion of Agri- | 


culture, 5 volumes of their Transactions. 
From W. 
ic, 4 bound volumes, and the volume of 1847, as far as pub- 
lished. 
From Hon. E. Burke, commissioner of 
of the Patent Office Report for 1846. 


patents, 4 copies 


From 8. H. Terry, secretary of Rensselaer Ag. Society, 


several copies of the Transactions of the society for 1846. 

From James Rees, secretary Oneida Ag. Society, pam- 
phiet containing constitution, regulations, premiums, and 
coramittees fer 1847. 

From Franklin Knight, New York, Washington’s Agri- 
cultural Correspondence. 

Thanks were tendered to the respective donors. 


H. Starr, proprietor N. Y. Farmer and Mechan-| 


| op 


Ave. 


The vacancies in the list, which was made at the lax 

menting of the bened, bs aca » and the secrevary ¢. 

pret hag af =< Tovey sp hege in pam. 
phiet form. te Judge re 


On Durham C —Effingham ushing, ish 
and; H tistenes’ Washington ; se ong 
On Here Devens, and ~Ayreshires.— 
ebester, Conn.; Fred. I 
wornasimpreved and 
Mic Fuller, Skaneateles; John Budd, Greene co. 


; Hiram Clift. Onondaga. 
i‘ 2—J Boice, Homer; J, B. Dill, Auburn; Julius Curtis, 
neida. 


Fat Cattle—Hiram Slocum, Troy; Thomas Devoe, New York: 
Lester Barker, Oneida. 

Milch Cows—Newbury Bronson, Wyoming; John Bathgute, 
Morrissania; Elias Cost, Ontario. 

Horses, Class 1 and 2— i Adam Fergusson, Canads Wee, 
Theodore 8S. Faxton, A. M. Clarke, Jefferson. 

Blood Horses—Charies Bowe Hall, aetnels John T. Cooper, 
Albany; Alexander O. Spencer, Wayne 

Matched Horses and Geldings — K. Stow, 
Stoutenbergh, Coxsackie; Barent P. Statts, Albany. 

Long Wooled Sheep — Edward Halleck, Uister county; L. p 
Clift, Putnam; Thomas Dunn, Albany. 

Middle Wooled Sheep—Francis M. Rotch, Oteego county; § 
Wait, jr., Orange; Henry Mesier, Dutchess. 

Merines—Henry G. Tainter. Hampton, Conn.; Robert L. Row 
Ontario; J. L. Renee, Sore 

Sarons— James M 
Conn.; M. Y. Tilden, Columbia. 

Swine—Henry Rhodes, Oneida county; Martin Springer. Reo. 
selaer; Wm. Howard, 

Poultry—H, A, Field, New York; F.C. 
Potter, New York. 

Piows—John 8. Gould, Columbia county; Edwin N. Hui, 

L. Oneida. 


Gree M Brainard, 
Wagons. lerrows, $e.—W. H. ven Benak: Goo —— Mathias 
, ir. 


P. Coons, R 
Farm Implements, "$e. —T. A. Burrall, O hey omer, Ben), 
N. Huntington, Oneida; Hart Massey, Jefferson. 
Plowing Match — John McDonald, Washington county; 
; Joseph Bali, Otsego; Leonard tive, 
Lewia. 


Deals. Costte county; Washington Pum, 
Saratoga; John Bloom. y 

, Albany; Joel Woodworth, Jefrw; 
as Root, 


ugar—Robert McDonnell, Saratoga; George Tuckermsa. 0+ 


“~~ M. com Ballston 
“ee Eicaase Hv ag Retmelaer; James Clark, lindon; 
Heary Caspenbes, Alban 


Domestic exer Ow ie ce a Jefe, le 


oe Cc 
Wells, M 5 Jobe. Van thee Booth 


eatt's Work, ae a 2 Mes, L 


<— 
pa Union “Cron Vilngs, Sr, 
uel Young, . 
Dr. Herman Wendell, Albany; 
land; eK Send Menon  E Wakvost, San 


ot a i‘: 'C. Delavan, E. Huntington, 
eu, odin: Mrs. Dr. O’Toole, Washington, D. €.; + a 
t E Nrcmat aa Alben eng; he ogy onkling, Melrose, near Anbun 
Vegetables ridgman, New York; R. Harper, A)baty, 
Davi Ga aes 


Miscellaneous .drticles—¥.. P. Prentice, Albany; Joshua A:¥ 
ter, Greene; Ransom Cook, 

Fruits—Lewie F. Allen, Erie; Samuel Young, Saratoga; Ror! 
Reed, Greene. 

Peintings and Drawings —J. J. Thomas, Wayne; W. W. *& 
syth, Albany; O. D. Grosvenor, Oneida 

Stoves, &c.— Pomeroy Jones, Oneida; ‘Edward Fiteh, Sar 
Asa Fiteh, M. D., Washington. 

Discretio — Orville Clark. Me cam gg ay Joel Rathboa». \- 

Warren, Saratoga; A. L. ‘Linn, Sehenectsty; 
George Grifting. Greene. 

Foreien Srock.—Horses—James D. Wasson, Albany; Els Wer- 
riam, Lewis; Dr. Carrington, Farmington, Conn. 
Cattle—Horatio Sargeant, Springfield, Mass.; 

Oneida; E. ?. Beck, Wyoming. 

Sheep —Stephen Batty. Washington county; John Murioet, 
Monroe; Samuel H. Church, Oneida. 

COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS. . 

Geo. Vail, Troy; B. P. Johnson, Albany; T. J, Marvin, ¥ 
Beach, J. T. Blanchard, J. A. Corey, Saratoga Springs; Sebi 

heever, Bemis Heights. 

COMMITTEE OF RECEPTION. 

Hon. R. H. Walworth, Saratoga; Samuel Young, Ballston; Jot 
A, King, Jamaica; E. C. Delavan, Ballston; T. J. Marvin, / A 
Corey, G. M. Davison, Saratoga. 

B. P. JOHNSON, Secre-2’y 


XF THE proprietors of the Hotels, Acc., at Saratoge, ba\* 
agreed to charge onLyY their usual rates for board during the 
| State Fair—from 75 cents to $2,50 per day. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY P. BARRY. 














Tur Eorror of this Department has deen absent during most 

o( whe past month, on an excursion to some of the Western States 

Tecritories. He has forwarded us the following Notes by the 

y. thinking they might prove interesting in the absence of 
ee matter.—Pvn.]} 


Horticulture in the West. 


Txety years seem but a day in the history of 
Nation’s existence, and in old countries brings 
pout so little change on the face of things as 
cely attracts our notice ; but not so in Amer- 
Here, in the West, I find large, beauti- 
ful, and populous towns and cities, with tasteful 
wellings, fine gardens, and all the accompani- 
nts of civilization and refinement, on the very 
pot where 30 years ago stood the rorest. To 
nose who have not seen, the fact is almost be- 
yond belief. A glance at the Western States is 
hat I have long desired. Their vastness, 
mpid settlement, great lakes and rivers—cities 
of almost magic growth—noble trees, and beau- 
iful wild flowers, that we had never met in their! 
‘native haunts,” have all been pictured in my'| 
imagination as long back as I can remember 
und with as much anxiety have I longed to 
ethem, as did the ancients to enter “ the prom- 
sed land,” that flowed with milk and honey.— 
How many thousands cf the overgrown popula- 
tion of the old world, and how many of the hardy 
sons of the older states of the new, have bid adieu 
0 their homes and friends and directed their 
course thither, with such notions of the west as 
| have had, would be hard to tell. And never 
did they come faster or thicker than at present. 
Every boat that comes up the lakes bears a mul-' 
litude of emigrants, joyously journeying to their 
“land of promise’’—there to make for themselves | 
new homes, and to convert, by their industry, 
these forests, valleys, and prairies into fields of 
grain, orchards, and gardens, for the sustenance 
a men. In other words, “to make the desert 
blossom as a rose.”’ All that’s wanted here is in- 
‘ustry, intelligently directed. 





i 


| 








' 





It is unnecessary to say that, as far as 1 have 
'ravelled, I have been delighted—for who could’ 
fail, in such a country, and at such a season.—| 
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But I have seen little. It is not a month but 
six months, nay a year, that one would require 
to see the West as I wish to see it. Passing 
along in a stage or a rail-road, as I have done, 
is but a mockery; just when we wish to pick a 
flower, explore a forest of giant treest or exam- 
jne some object of interest, we are carried along 
with whirlwind speed; and when we have no ob- 
ject in stopping—nothing to interest us but a 
dirty, dingy tavern and its lazy inmates, we 
must wait for hours, and perhaps a day, for some 
conveyance. | have often regretted the lack 
of patience, but never more than in such cases. 
1 hope sometime to have a range in this west- 
ern world, and in a mode that will afford me aa 
opportunity of stopping when and where | choose 
—to pay my respects to anything of interest | 
may meet. 

When | left home, on the 3d of July, our 
cherry season was just opening with the earlier 
sorts; when | arrived at Cleveland, on the Sth, 
the earlier sorts were al] gone, and but a few of 
the later ones remaining. 

Cleveland is making great progress in Horti- 
culture. She has a Society that holds weekly 
exhibitions during the season of fruits and flow- 
ers. They have a commodious Hall, erected by 
the Society. In the garden of the President, 
Geo. Hoavuiey, Esq., | saw a fine collection of 
cherries-—and while | was in his garden his man 
sold the produce of a single tree for $10. Nor 
was it a large tree; planted some twelve years 
ago, but owing to the severity of that climate on 
the cherry, it is not larger than our seven year 

lanted trees. I had the pleasure of visiting Dr. 

IRTLAND, who is well known for his devotion 
to Horticulture, and natural science generally. 
I saw and tasted some seedling cherries which 
he has raised, and which promise to be of great 
value. He has transferred the trees to F. R. 
Ex.iot, Esq., who will propagate and dispose of 
them. Mr. E. has, he informed me, sent a de- 
scription of two of them, to the Horticulturist.— 
In the garden of J. M. Wootsry, Esq., I also 
saw several seedling cherries, but it was too late 
in the season to judge whether they would be 
worth adopting into our list of sorts. Of course 
a new variety must possess some decidedly su- 
perior point to render it worthy of a name and 
culture. 

Cleveland is delightfully situated, and will 
undoubtedly beocome a large and beautiful city. 
It has now a handsome public square, well 
planted with thrifty beautiful elms. On two or 
three of the finest streets there are rows of ele- 

t villa residences, with grounds comprising 
from three to five acres each, laid out beautiful- 
ly and planted and kept in the very best order. 
We visited a number of these, and were delight- 
ed with them, as well as with the taste, enthu- 
siasm and skill of their proprietors. We doubt 
whether another city in the Union, of the size, 
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could produce so many gentlemen passionately 
fond of gardening, and possessing so much prac- 
tical knowledge on the subject. At the time we 
were first there, (5th July,) there was a serious) 
drouth that had affected vegetation much, and 
made the sandy street anything but pleasant;— 
but when we returned from southern Ohio, a 
week after, copious rains had fallen and every- 
thing was fresh and enlivened. 

The cherry suffers much around Cleveland, 
Columbus and other parts of Ohio, as well as in 
Michigan, as far as we have been, from the ef- 
fects of the sun on the trunk, both in winter and 
summer. We found the trunks wrapped up, in 
many cases, with straw and cloth. We suggest, 
as a remedy, that the trees be not pruned up, as 
they usually are, but be allowed to branch out 
near the ground. The trunk will thus be pro- 
tected, which seems to be all that is wanted.— 
In Cincinnati, we are informed, they have al- 
most abandoned the culture of the cherry, they 
are so much discouraged. We think that the 
trees grown as dwarfs or pyramids will suffer 
less, if they suffer at all. At any rate, the ex- 
periment may be tried. We consider it a great 
error to expose the trunks of cherry trees to 
the height of five, six and eight feet, in that cli- 
mate. 

Passing from Cleveland to Columbus, through | 
the interior of the State, | was much disappointed | 
with the condition of the country. It has been 
settled some 30 years and upwards—and this, in 
such a country, abounding with natural ‘wealth 
and with every facility for its developement, 
should give the country an aspect of good culture 
and growing refinement. But, as a general thing, 
there are but a few, very few, evidences of either. 

The system of field culture seems to be that 
usually suggested by laziness and ignorance com- 
bined. The houses old and dilapidated—orchards 
few and poor—gardens, none beyond a patch of 
cabbage or onions—school-houses miserable be- 
yond description, fit only for occupation during 
the summer months ; and the scholars, as might 
be expected, wild looking, dirty, and ragged.— 
Poor things, | felt most for them. There are not 
such wretched schools in the poorest portions of 
the old world, that claims to be civilized at all. 
It is to be hoped that this state of things will not 
endure long. Here and there | find that new 
settlers are coming in, and bringing with them 
skill, enterprise, and taste. Their example will 
be felt by their neighbors, and their success will 
aduce others of like character to follow and set- 
tle beside them. ‘Ten years hence, if | live to 
travel this way, I may find gardens and fruit trees 
to admire and talk of. 

That portion of Ohio known as the Western 
Reserve is said to be the most highly cultivated. 
There and along the rich valley of the Ohio and 
some of the other rivers, we would no doubt find 
good gardens and orchards. 
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Columbus, the Capital of the State, is quite , 


pretty place—situated on the Sciota river in th, 
midst of a fertile valley of land well adapted ;, 
gardening. Few cities that I have seen are y, 
fortunate in this respect, as far as I can judge 
Much taste begins to be manifested in the eres. 
tion of dwellings. Collections of rare plants ani 
fine fruits, too, are rapidly forming. Rermecin 
are springing up. Our friend Burr says he \ 
going to beat the world (Cincinnati included,) 
Sith his strawberries. I was too late to see them, 

The supply of vegetables in the market is ex. 
cellent. I have seldom seen better. This bus. 
ness is mainly in the hands of Germans, of whom 
there is a large settlement near the town. |; 
was quite a luxury for me to stroll among thei 
richly laden stands and wagons, between {w 
and five o’clock in the morning. 

Columbus has also an active Horticultural &. 
ciety. Mr. Laruam, the President, has one of 
the finest collections of Native Grapes in th 
country. His vines are just coming inte bew 
ing. We found our friend Mr. Barenaw there 
as kind and gentlemanly as usual—busy with bs 
‘Cultivator’ and his “little farm.” Success» 
them both. I have seen many a district in Ohw 
where the “Cultivator” ought to circulate. (w 
on, friend B. You have a boundless field to work 
in, and the work must be done. 

I had almost forgot to mention one of the mo 
interesting objects that 1 saw in Columbus, in tle 
way of Horticulture. A small garden, but fille 
with every thing, and every thing in perfection. 
At every step | was surprised and delighted — 
Chaice roses of various classes were in full bloom; 
so were dahlias, carnations, verbenas, and maty 
other things. Plums, apricots, peaches, ai 

rapes were bending under their load of fruit— 
Ro curculio was there, or the sign of one ; » 
blight or mildew ; every spot where a tree 0 

lant could be trained up, or stand, was filled— 

t looked like a fairy scene indeed. The whole 
secret is, the things are taken care of—not s 
dead leaf or decayed fruit is allowed to remains 
moment after falling. The walks are kept # 
clean as they can be swept daily ; health and vig 
or is maintained throughout, by skillful and care- 
ful attention. Mr. oaitae may direct his 


negligent or unskillful neighbors to visit Mr. 


McCoys. 
of its size. 


Her little garden is a perfect mode! 


Ratsine or Pea Nots.—A correspondent of the Genese* 
Farmer asks its editor whether Pea Nuts can be raised 
this country? The editor says he don’t know—but thinks 
they can not. 

We can inform the editor and his correspondent that pe* 
nuts can be raised here. The son of the editor of this p* 
per raised a small quantity in the garden last year, whic 
came to maturity previous to the middie of September.— 
They were planted at the usnal time of planting in the 
spring, and ripened before frost without being transplanted. 
This spring he planted a more extensive quantity, which 
are doing well.—Batavia Advocate. 


The editor of the Advocate, or his son, will 
oblige us by giving a detail of the process.—E». 
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~The Cherry Plum. 


Tuat remarkably early, very pretty, and very 
istinct little fruit, the Cuerry Pius, better 
;nown, in some gardens in the United States, as 

e Early Scarlet, and in the collections of Eu- 
ope as the Myrobolan, is perhaps deserving of 

few remarks from us, and of more attention at 
ne hands of fruit cultivators, than it has hitherto 
eceived. 

The Cherry Plum is not a high flavored fruit; 
is only what may safely be called one of pleas- 

nt favor. But it is, we believe, the earliest of 
slums; it ripens at a season when fruit of every 
ind is exceedingly scarce; and it is quite an 
mamental as well as acceptable addition to the 
jesert in the month of July. 


i 
Abe 
| NW 


Nf 


\ 
~ 
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The Cherry Plum. (Fig. 45.) 

This variety is a rapid grower, and soon makes 
heat bushy tree, remarkable for the great num- 
tof its small pointed leaves. It always blos- 
ius most profusely, but it is considered by many 
‘avery poor bearer, and therefore rejected as 

little value. It is on this point, that we wish 
0 offer a suggestion of some practical importance. 
t. Samus, Reeve, of Salem, N. J., is the 
nost successful grower of this plum, that we 
now; and the method he pursues, is worthy of 
tention, since he finds the Cherry Plum the | 
ost profitable variety, as a market fruit. 





Mr. Reeve attributes the usual non-produc- 
tiveness of the Cherry Plum, to the fact that it is 
inclined to too great a production of leaves and 
wood. He therefore /ransplanis his bearing 
trees, every five or six years. In this way, the 
over-luxuriance is checked, and an abundant 
crop of fruit sets and ripens every year. As he 
is able to send this variety to the Philadelphia 
markets early in July, when there are no other 
plums to be found, he usually realizes from five 
to eight dollars per bushel for them. This, of 
course, makes a plantation of the Cherry Plum 
more profitable than one of any other variety, 
unless, perhaps, we except Coe’s Golden Drop, 
or some such fine variety, equally valuable, from 
the usually /ate season at which it matures. 

We presume root-pruning, performed every 
two or three years, would answer the same pur- 
pose, in rendering the Cherry Plum productive, 
as transplanting, and it would be attended with 
less labor and expense.— Horticulturist. 

Culture of Sea Kale—( Crambe Maritime.) 

[IN ANSWER TO J. W., OF LYONS. ] 

Your seeds may have been unsound. Soaking 
in boiling water for a few hours is better than 
cracking ; but if the seed be fresh, neither is 
necessary. 

The culture is quite simple. Any , dry, 
rich, and mellow loam is suitable. The seeds 
may be planted as soon in the spring as the ground 
may be in good working condition, and the weath- 
er favorable for vegetation. Your seeds, by being 
cracked and planted while the soil was yet wet 
and cold, may have rotted. The seeds may be 
sown in a seed bed, in drills a foot apart, and 
allowed to remain there the first season. The 
second they may be transplanted into rows two 
feet apart, and six or eight inches in the rows. 
Or, the seeds may be sowed in rows where the 
plants are intended to remain. The seeds should 
be covered about two inches deep, and when 
they have made three or four leaves may be 
thinned out to proper distances, leaving the best 
plants, of course. 

Some prefer the mode of planting in clumps, 
three or four plants tu the clump, with space 
enough aroundeach clump for walking and work- 
ing. Pots or boxes can in this way be easily 
placed over the plants in the spring, to facilitate 
the blanching process, which greatly improves 
the quality ef this vegetable for the table. 


In the fall, before heavy frosts set in, the beds should be 
covered with a good coat (six or eight inches) of rotten ma- 
nure, and in the spring, as soon as the leaves begin to push 
through this, the pots or boxes for blanching may be placed 
overthem. The time to cut for use is when the leaves have 
attained three or four inches above the covering, and it 
should be cut at the surface of the ground, taking care not 
to injure the crown of the plant. 

It should not be cut till the third year. Those who can 
not wait for the slower process of raising from seed can a!- 
ways procure roots at the nurseries, that may be cut from 
the year after planting. Fifty roots, or thereabouts, wil! 
be found sufficient to supply an ordinary family. [t is boil 


| ed, dressed, and served up like asparagus. 
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Exhibition of Hort. Soc’y of the Valley of the Genesee. 


We present below, in a condensed form, the 
Reports of the Committees on the June exhibi- 
tion. The detailed Reports occupied three full 
columns of the daily papers. 
mittee, in particular, deserve great credit for the 
faithful por efficient performance of their duties. 
The names of every contributor, as well as of 
every article, including the splendid collections 
of Wild Flowers, have been presented in detail. 
We have now hopes for the success and useful- 
ness of the Society. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FLOWERS, 

The Committee on Flowers, having carefully examined 
the t number of specimens presented for exhibition, 
would respectfully report : 

That they haye awarded the following premiums for the 
best display of Flowers comprising the greatest varieties : 
Miss Francis Ward, for best Floral Ornament, 
Mrs. S. O. Smith, for 2d best do. 
Mrs. Alonzo Frost, for 3d best _— do. Mre. Loudon. 
Miss L. J. Whitney, greatest number and varieties of 

uets composed of Roses, &c. 2 

Miss E. Child, for beautiful collection, 
Mrs. W. B. Williams, " 
Miss Julia West, rs 
Mrs. A. Gardiner, * 
Miss S, Shaw, “ 
Mrs, J. W. Sawyer, is 
Mrs. Geo. H. Mumford, 
Mrs. D. W. Powere, “ 
Mrs. Fitch, ef Riga, 1d 
Mrs. C. ©. Lathrop, $ 
Mrs. H. Billing, for fine collection of Pansies, 

Mise R nted 66.epecion, 

iss rs presen species, 

Mr. Wetherell snl llth 

Dr. Clark wi @ 
all correctly named. 

Premiums or the above are to be awarded at the close of 
the year for the greatest number of species correctly named 
and tastefully arranged. 

NURSERYMEN. 

John Donalan—Paeonia humeii and Whitlejii, and a va- 
riety ef roses. 

Powis, Monroe Gardens—A pyramid of Paeonia, 
Whitlejii and humeii, Amary!lis formosissima. 

Ellwanger & Barry. Mt. Hope Nurseries—One splendid 
pyramid of 125 vari. iv» of roses, 6 feet high, measuring at 
the base about 9 fee. 

Four boquets, consisting of the finest Roses, Pelar- 
goniums, Verbenas, Phloxes, Spiraeas, Deutzeas, &c. 

&, & B. also exhibited the {lowing Roses, separately, 
named, in small vials: Hybrid Perpetuals, 25 varieties; 
Perpetual, 5 vare.; Provence, 5 vars.; Hybrid China, 34 
vurs.: Moss Roses, 12 vars.; Hybrid Provence, 4 vars.; 
French Reses, 5 vars.; Damask, 4 vars.; Prairie Roses, 3 
vars.; Ayrshire, 4 vars.; Boursault, 3 vars.; Scotch, 3 vars.; 
besides Austrian Briars and other miscellaneous varieties. 
Also a handsome collection of Green House plants, 

The Committee would further report : 

That owing to the limited time for observation, they were 
unable to give a full reportof all the varieties offered for ex- 
hibition. Your Committee unite in the opinion entertained 
by all present, that the Exhibition of Flewers, and particu- 
larly of Roses, far exceeded in quantity and variety any 
previous Exhibitions, and they hope that future Exhibitions 
will be equally wary the interest manifested in the 
present. rs. J. Witctams, 

Mrs. D. > soar 
Miss 8S. Suaw, 
G. H. Surra, 
S. Tompson, Jr., 
REPORT OF THE FRUIT COMMITTEE. 
_ The Fruit Committee beg leave to announce the follow- 
ing premiums : 
Strawberries. — For the best quart, Jno. Williams, 
Eeg.; variety, Hovey’s S ing, 3 





or 


} Conunittee. 


3 00 


The Flower Com- | 4 
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For the secend best, Wm. Pitkin, Eeq., } 
For the greatest Suahee af etna 13) and best . 
grown, Isaac Hills, Esq., ident of the Society, ; 
i" NURSERYMEN’S CLASS. 
The nurserymen ing were Messrs, 
Hocker, Sloane, Who bed mina verietice and Wrens one 


a 
The ittee having power te award discretianary ) 
miums for articles of mart, have commit one dollar i | 
G. Warner, Esq., who exhibited three dishes of fine y,) 
rown Strawberries, and the same to E. K. Blythe, Ex. 
a large and beautiful dish of well grown Strawbe 
There were a few Cherries presented just beginning 
color, from Messrs. T. B. Hamilton and Ira D. Hall, » 
ripe Herefordshire Whites from Bissell, Hooker, & Slo, 
In addition to those above mentioned, fine specimen yf 
Strawherries were exhibited by Mr. H. Leutweiller, » 
Mrs. E. N. Buell, of this city. The number of erhibi 
were comparatively limited, but the specimens were p- 
fect and beautiful. 
Besides those exhibited at our former shows, there 
in the collection of Isaac Hills, -, five specimens of 
att’s British Queen, a large and fine fruit, and Stafoy 
Mammoth, a very large fruit from Ohio, but hellow 


coarse. 
In the collection of Bissell & Co., were a few specine 
of Boston Pine and Black Prinee, but not enough to pas 
decided opinion upon—beautiful specimens of the Pine 4) 
ple and Carolina Pine were shown by Wm. Pitkin. 
The Committee regret that a large number of fine see 


“| mens and collections around the city were withbeld, j 


cause it was.rumored that othera had larger ones. Ths 
wrong. All friends of the society and of the progres 
Horticul:ure should, in our stage of advancement, prow: 
all they have of even medium quality. ‘This suggeston 
plies with equel force to al! fruit, and the Commitie 
attention to it in future. 

P. Barry, 





Tue June Exhibition of this enterprising \ 


ciety passed off admirably, as usual. We inteni 
ed to be present on the occasion—and while rea 
ing the following glowing account, from | 
Commercial, we. regretted more than we 
done before that our engagements deprived us 
such @ pleasure : 

The floral exhibjtion of the Horticultural Society last er 

ing, was one of the most beautiful affairs weever attend 
and reflected —¥* nite credit on the = a, 
mittees engaged in getting it up. n it is recollect 
that the almost fairy scenes presented in the floral tem 
alcoves, chandeliers, wreaths, festoons, and other rich 0 
beautiful designs which ornamented the hall, were beau! 
and completed in about five houre—our uage will 5 
be considered extravagant. The display of boquets ¥ 
rich in the extreme, both in the taste in making up, and (%# 
exquisite beauty and rarity of the flowers. In the fruit 

rtment were numerous rich and tempting plates of sz" 
ten cherries, currants, &c.—the strawberries in par 
ular, were very fine. Some fine frait and flowers were ® 
hibited by Mr. McIntosh and Mr. Cabie from Clevela 
and by Col. H. H. Coit, of Euclid, Ohio. Altogether, ¢ 
June exhibition may be considered as an era in the his") 
of our Buffalo Horticultural Society. We were pleased " 
observe that the attendance in the evening was large, 
the bids at the sale of fruits and boquets, both spirited 
liberal. When all was so tastefal and beautiful, it were “ 
pessible to discriminate with justice. When the comm! 
report, full justice will be done to all. How beautfal do 
woman appear among flewers—their white and red de: 
cately blended on her cheeks, the former shining throu 
the latter at every movement of her lips, their fragrance ° 
her sigh, their purity in her heart, their delicacy in her ver! 
existence. No wonder that woman loves to breath the * 
mosphere of flowers, reflecting their smiles apd rivals 
their beauty, 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


ip Tue enlargement of the Farmer enables us to resume 
tne“ Ladies’ Department.” We shall endeavot to give 
at least 8 page, and more if possible, in each subsequent 
number, for the exclusive benefit of farmer's Wives and 
Dwughters. It will afford us pleasure to receive and publish 
short communications upon Domestic Economy, &c., from 











CurnaNnTs.—Strip them from the stems. Al- 
jow a pound of sugar to a pound of currants.— 
Boil them together ten minutes. Take them 
fom the syrup, and let the syrup boil twenty 
minutes, and pour it on the fruit. Put them in 
smal! jars, or tumblers, and let them stand in the 
sun a few days. 


Currant Jetuy.—-Pick over the currants 
with care. Put them in a stone jar, and set it 
into a kettle of boiling water. Let it boil till 
the fruit is very soft. Strain it through a seive. 
Then run the juice through a jelly-bag. Put a 
pound of sugar to a pound of juice, and boil it 
together five minutes. Set it in the sun a few 
days. 

BuackseRRyY Jam.—Allow three quarters of a 
pound of brown sugar to a pound of fruit. Boil 
the fruit half an hour, then add the sugar, and 
boi) al! together ten minutes. 


RaspserRy Jam.—Nov. 1.—Allow a pound of 
mm sigar to. a pound of fruit. Press them with a 
spoon, in an earthen dish. Add the sugar, and 
boil all together fifteen minutes. 


Raspserry Jam.—No. 2.—Allow a pound of 
sugar toa pound of fruit. Boil the fruit half an 
hour, or till the seeds ar@ soft. Strain one quar- | 
ter of the fruit, and throw away the seeds. Add} 
the sugar, and boil the whole ten minutes. A 
litle currant juice gives it a pleasant flavor, and 
when that is used, an equal quantity of sugar must 
be added. 

Pears.—Take out the cores, cut off the stems, 
ad pare them. Boil the pears in water till 
they are tender. Watch them, that they do not 
break. Lay them separately on a platter as you 
take them out. To each pound of fruit take a 
pound of sugar. Make the syrup, and boil the 
fruit in the syrup till Pretty tg Beecher's 
Domestic Receipt Book. 





_ Potisntnc.—The ladies are very fond of keep- 
ing the door knobs, spoons, plates, &c., in bril- 
liant order. Now, if instead of water and chalk 
and such preparations, ladies will use camphene 
and rotten stone, a far brighter, more durable, 
and quicker polish can be obtained that in any 

. ne is the article tsed for 
producing the exquisite polish of the Daguerreo- 
ype plates; and nothing has been found to 





equal it, 
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Maxie Burrer.—Mr. Wm. Mernirievo, of 
Guilderland, who received a premium for butter 
from the New York State Agricultural Society, 
in 1842, adopts the following mode for making 
butter: In winter, the .ailk stands in the cellar 
twelve hours; is then scalded over a slow fire to 
near boiling heat, the pans removed to the cellar; 
the cream only churned, which seldom requires 
more than five minutes to produce butter. 1 can 


testify to the superior quality of Mr. M.’s butter, 
having been using at my table for some days'a 
sample made in the way described, and which is 
as high colored and nearly as rich as the best of 
June butter, though the cows were only fed with 
hay, and no coloring substance used.—A/b. Cult. 


Dairy Urensits.—All dairy utensils should 
be scalded, rinsed and dried every time they are 
used. Glazed pottery is not considered desira- 
ble for milk or cream, as the acid contained in 
them acts upon the glazing (which is generally 
an oxide of lead,) and converts it into an active 
poison. Vessels made of wood are preferred by 
many to any others, for this purpose; although 
they are liable to become tsinted with the acidity 
of the milk, in which case they can only be 
thorcughly cleansed by boiling; and when this 
fails, a little saleratus added to the boiling wa- 
ter will effectually neutralize the acid. The 
vessels must afterwards be immersed for two or 
three days in water, which should occasionally 
be changed. Milk vessels may be made of ma- 
ple, white ash, hickory, or white pine.—Se- 
lected. 


Green Corn Puppine.—The Louisville Jour- 
nal says one of the very best things ever brought 
to the table, in the pudding line, is green corn 
pudding, prepared according to the following 
recipe. Let every wife, who would like to sur- 

rise her husband by a rare delicacy, try it.— 
Take of green corn twelve ears and e it; to 
this add a quart of sweet milk, a quarter of a pound 
of fresh butter, four eggs well beaten, pepper and 
salt as mueh as sufficient; stir all well together, 
and bake four hours in a buttered dish. Some 
add to the other ingredients a quarter of a pound 
of sugar, and eat the pudding with sauce. It is 
cold or warm, with meat or sauce ; but ep- 
icures of the most exquisite taste declare for it, 
we believe, hot and with the first service. 
“A word to the wise,” &c. Try it.—Sel. 


pep agreements 


To pestrnoy Rep Ants.—As every house- 
keeper may not know how to get rid of these 
troublesome little intruders, I will state my expe- 
rience. Place a piece of fat bacon, or a pan of 

rease or butter near the place where they en- 

r the kitchen or pantry. This will soon attract 
them together, when they can be easily removed, 
or destroyed by a little hot water. Thousands 
may be destroyed in this way in a few days.— 
Ohio Cultivator. 
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How To make Currant Wine.—Break and 
squeeze the currants; put three pounds and a half 
of sugar to two quarts of juice and two quarts of 


water. Put in a keg or barrel. Do not close) ¢ 


the bung tight for three or four days, that the air | 
may escape while it is fermenting. After it is! 
done fermenting, close it up tight. Where rasp- 
berries are plenty, it is a great improvement to 
use half raspberry juice, and half currant juice. 
Brandy is unnecessary when the above mention- 
ed proportions are observed. It should not be 
used under a year or two. Age improves it.— 
Mrs. Child’s Frugal Housewife. 
We give the above in answer to inquiry of 8. 





Traine or Cuitpren.—The instruction of 
your children cannot commence too early.— 
Every mother is capable of teaching her chil- 
dren obedience, humility, cleanliness, and pro- 
priety of behavior; and it is a delightful circum- 
stance that the first instruction should thus be 
communicated by so tender a teacher. It is by 
combining affectionate gentleness in granting 
what is right, with judicious firmness in refusing 
what is improper, that the happiness of children 
is promoted, and that good and orderly habits 
are established. If children are early trained to 
be docile and obedient, the future task of guiding 
them aright will be comparatively easy.—/Nich- 
olls. 


Severat articles from correspondent are de- 


ferred, for want of room, until] next month. 





Acknowledgments. 

WE continue, this month, our list of acknowledgments 
—giving the names of those persons who have forwarded 
13 subscribers or over. It would afford us pleasure to add 
the names of numerous friends who have procured from 5 
to 12 subscribers, each—but are unable to do for want of 
‘ample room and verge enough.”’ All, however, will 
please accept our hearty thanks for their substantial favors. 
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Allen Payne, 
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MARKET INTELLIGENCE. 
Rochester Produce Market—W holesale, 


$1 00 1 12] Pork, bbl. mess 15 00 
63 Pork, cewt., -.. 5 00 
Beef, cwt., ._. 





Potatoes, .... 
Clover Seed, - 
Timothy, ---. 


Green Hides, lb 
Calf Skins, day 4 
{> The Wool Market is about the same as last mont) 


Prices range from 20 to 40 cents. 
Rochester, July 30, 1847. 


New York Market. 
[By Magnetic Telegraph.] 
New York, July 30—7 P. y 

Fiove anv Mrat—Before steamer’s news was received martx 
firm at 5 75 for Genesee, and good demand for filling contrac: 
Western 5 50 for strait brands, Steady demand. After the 
vices per Wa were received the market became unsettiai 
and holders generally withdrew from the market. There wer 
some sellers of Genesee at 6 25, and Michigan at $6, and buyer 
offered $6 for Genesee to some extent. The only sales ar {) 
bbls. western at $6 next week, and another small parce! Mich y 
same figure. A contract for 1000 bbls. Genesee was settled y 
$6.25. ‘There was a fair inquiry, but an indisposition on the pax 
of holders to meet buyers. Sales 400 New Orleans at $4.75. Af 
change the market was firm and meal was held up at $4 for Jerw; 
A sale of 400 bbls. was made before the news at $2,87 for wester 


Wheat was in fair demand before the Washington arrived, wi 
prices without change. A sale of 3000 bu. fair red Illinois $n. 
2000 do. New Orleans $1,20,and 600 or 700 new im: Genres, 
the first received this season, supposed at $1.8144 for milling - 
Corn was selling before the news at 59 2 60 for heated, 624 fr 
mixed, and 64 a 65 for flat yellow, but holders afterwards advan 
their demand to 75 cts. for round, 70 cts. for flat yellow. and # 
68 cts. for mixed. The aggregate sales of the day were 30,000 bu 
of which about 10 000 were sold after the steamer at 664 to T0 cts 
for flat yellow. Round could be bought at the close at 71 « Tet: 
Oats are more plenty and a cargo sold at 0 cts. In Rye nothing 
done. Sales 2000 bu. barley at 55 cts. 

The improved feeling in Pork continues. Tendency upwani - 
Seles 600 bbis. at $12.50 for prime, $15.25 for mess. At the cow 
$15.25 was refused for mess. Sales 500 bbis. old at 12 and li for 
prime and mess. Beef without movement. In cut meats «me 
thing doing. Sales 108 tes. and 100 bbls. hams at 7k « TX ct 
63 tes. shoulders at 64 cts. Butter, fair demand 
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